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149th YEAR 


ABour THIS TIME OF YEAR—YOU MAY EXPECT 


THE OLD FARMER’S FIRST 
PRONOUNCEMENTS REGARDING 
HIS 1941 EDITION 





PUBLICATION DATE: NOVEMBER 20 — AND ON 
SALE AT LEADING NEWS STANDS THEREAFTER. 





SUITED FOR NEW ENGLAND, BUT WILL DO FOR ALL MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 


Regular Features as Usual: Weather Forecasts, Sun and Moon Phases, 
Length of Days, Tides, Planets, Comets, Historical Dates, Holidays, Experiment Stations, Auto- 
mobile Laws, Farmer’s Calendar, Postal Rates, Courts, Lumber Measure, Fish and Game Laws, 


Recipes, Wedding Anniversaries, Charades, Puzzles, Poetry, Anecdotes, Pleasantries and Table of 
Measures. 


Additional This Year: Contributions by Laura E. Richards, John de Coven 
Berry, Robert Barton, Russell Noyes, Faith Baldwin, Frances Parkinson Keyes, Alan Devoe, Robert 


P. T. Coffin, James I. Condon, O. H. P. Rodman, Arthur W. Bell, Robert Whittier. 


LecaAL Facts For Your FAMILY AND YOU................0c cece eee eeect Sarah T. Knox 
a eee eee ee James Mason Girt Scoutinc.............A4nne L. New 
GrowinGc AN HERB GARDEN................00cceeeeeeeees ..... Letitia H. Barnes 


SEWING IN THE Mopern Home 
BROADCASTING STATIONS—AND THEIR PRoGRAM DIRECTORS 


NEWSPAPERS—AND THEIR Epirors 


THE GRANGE AND THE FARMER................ pRbatonieeewbess ... Louis F. Taber 
Prevtiminary 1940 U. S. Census Returns 

Goop Sense Makes Goop MANNERS.............00000 0000 es .......Laurie Hillyer 
Goop Reapinc Makes Goop FARMERS..............000 0000 eee eee eee . Roger L. Scaife 
Hovsenouip Hints................... pO Kh debe dead eer bec eeeeeuueees «Ann Batchelder 


Xmas Suggestion: Special orders with your own name inscribed on the front 
cover (in quantities of not less than 25) will be accepted at twenty cents each up to October 20. 
Inquire for special prices on orders of 500 copies or more. The Almanac has a/ways been a favorite 


Christmas gift in hundreds of thousands of American homes. 


REMEMBER — October 25—a day later will be too late. 
To Order: Communicate with YANKEE, Inc., Dublin, N. H. — Publishers of The OLD FARMER’S ALMANAC. 
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STE What was she to do? Jerry's 

new partner was so persnickety 
about food. Now Jerry’d gone and -invited 
him and his wife over for bridge. And that 
meant sandwiches! 








CLE An accident ... with an in- 
spiration. Underwood Deviled 
Ham. All men go for it! She’d make some 
spreads with Underwood Deviled Ham and 
mayonnaise, and some with Deviled Ham 
mixed with chopped olives and celery. 





TRUE Men do go for sand wiches spread 
with spicy Underwood Deviled 
Ham because it’s fine whole ham, ground 
and seasoned with rare spices from the Indies. 
Write and we'll be glad to send you recipe 
ideas FREE. Wm. Underwood Co., 114 
Walnut Street, Watertown, Massachusetts. 


UNDER K WOOD 


DEVILED HAM 


In tins 
oT 


table jars 





P S For variety try “rArtrom”, the new Under- 
« J ¢ wood canape spread.Tastes imported—costs 
little. Ask your grocer or send 15c for full size can. 
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“Coming to the Point’’ by Wm. Mount 
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THE ORIGINAL YANKEE 


Swoppors Columns 


YANKEE assumes no responsibility for transactions arising out of these columns, except 
that of placing one swopper in touch with another. The rate is 3¢ a word per insertion, 
minimum 50¢. The column is free only to those subscribing before December 10, 1938 
or renewing before January 10, 1939. Send us your ad by the first of the month. You'll 
be surprised at the fun you'll get out of this swopping hobby. To answer an ad, write to 
the key number under the ad in care of YANKEE and your answer will be forwarded. 


S 
.) 
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Courtesy Hartley 
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Will swop: An old Edison cylinder phonograph 
with about 60 cylinder records, no horn but one 
easily constructed; Old radio vacuum tube, DeForest 
Audion, serial number 23 together with the name 
plate and the serial plate; tube filaments burned out 
since about 1916, relic only; Old Western Union 
type tape recorder, used paper tape to record in 
coming messages in the days before teletype; I have 
owned it nearly thirty years. Old map of London, 
England, published August 1, 1786, paper, cloth 
backed, folding.—Old wooden tri-square and old 
wooden dividers.—Old wooden “‘Quart” and “Pine” 
molasses measures.—A few old muzzle loading rifles. 

Old document of New York State having the N. Y. 
State wax seal and date of 1801, signed by John Jay, 
Governor of N. Y. State at the time.—One 8-candle 
candle mound.—Can supply copies in cast iron a the 
“Beetle” type boot jack (I have an original that I 
remember was in use in N. Y. State at Brasher 
Falls by an uncle since about 1905).—A three burner 
gasoline stove, table model.—3 4% in. gasoline 
burner, 5 gallons supply tank and 10 ft. hollow 
wire.—"“Ideal”’ powder measuring flask (rare item). 
—Collection of over 200 door keys, many types 
A pair of Dietz (used) truck turn indicator lights 
I want guns, an electric drill, aeroplane compass or 
what have you. (No cash price set on any item as 
I am NOT a dealer.) My father’s father operated 
one of the old time peddler’s wagons in Northern 
w York St ate—100 years ago. 54934. 

‘ho wants a new complete course in Taxidermy 
palnened by the Northwestern School of Taxidermy 
at Omaha, Nebraska; a deep sea trolling outfit; a 
single barrel 12 gauge shot gun in good condition ; 
large collection of boys’ books; 50 National Geo- 
graphic, 100 Hunting and Fishing Magazines? ‘I 
would like a camp lot on lake or ocean; a trailer; 
a good double barrel 16 or 20 gauge shot gun; 
and a lot of things. Send list. $4938 

~ We have a very good police patrol wagon in very 
good condition. Will swop for anything. What 
have you? $4941. 

‘Cider press, senior size, 2 tubs and grinder, good 
condition. I can use livestock, ponmey. shot gun, 
cord wood saw, or what have you? $4943. 

What am I offered for a George Woods & Co. foot 
operated parlor organ in good condition? $495 

will swop with someone who has stral ght 
whiskers a Packard electric razor for a small oughne 
clock or for ten pounds of new or old tin. Also. have 
a dining room set, four years old, solid feudal oak, 
carved, will swop for anything of same value. $4959 
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Who wants to adopt a mother? Will swop salary 
and living for daughter (or sister), interested in 
books, music, antiques, and an old house to put them 
in. Must read aloud, drive a car, and care for 
middle-aged semi-invalid. By the way, old house and 
land wanted too, in New England, and could use a 
farmer $4962 

Will | swop an old oil carriage lamp, 
ge door, for a copper lustre pitcher. 
he electrified.) $4980 


“suitable for 
(Lamp can 


Want wringer—one that attaches to soapstone set 
tub. What household article do you want, or maybe 
you'd prefer a mandolin, guitar, or a small organ? 
$4999 

This Brockton swopper has two single twin 
Simmons steel beds she hasn't room for, perfect 
condition, but white paint can stand renewing. I 
want typewriter or patchwork quilt in as good con 
dition. S5001. 


I have the following ‘“Swops’’ to make: a toy 
Somoyed puppy, all white, beautiful, have Mother, 
and she is a wonderful pet for any child or person; 
a Springfield rifle, of the first issue; a white por 
celain Crawford gas range, cabinet type, side ovens, 
(most important swop); a sliding day bed; a slightly 
used fall coat, boy's, size 6; pongee curtains, very 
slightly used; many other items, what have you to 
swop for them? I want: an apartment size three 
burner gas range; boys’ bicycle, age of hoy 12 years; 
set of dishes, and many other things. $5002 


Nurse, 35, on call 24 hours a day in small 
country institution, would like wider contact with 
outside world. Will swop letters with members of 
either sex, of same age or over. Jy410. 











piano with 100 rolls. 
What have you? 


Will swop upright auto. 
Also one dozen pedigreed rabbits. 





Will swop heavy tan rug, Olson type, 7 by 6% 
for old brass fireplace set (tongs, poker, shovel). 
Oc13 





All my family live down = Cape Cod and I’m 
sorta far away up in my New empchice camp 
The camp is on a lake, furnished, has a two-car 
garage, electric pump, combination boat and bath 
house, 2% acres of _— grove, and is only 70 miles 
from Boston. I'd like to swop this year-round vaca 
tion camp for a small place near the water between 
Falmouth and Dennis on the Cape. House with 
modern conveniences preferred. $4319 


Why should you stay at home behind a portable 
typewriter? Give it to me in exchange for my 7 
Edgemont golf clubs and putt around with your 
husband. Don't be a golf widow, show him you can 
tote a mean brown and white bag just large enough 

321. 


for a lady 5 feet 5 inches. S4 





A gentleman’ s evening dress suit, size 38, good 
condition, cost $75, 20 vears ago Worn approxi 
mately a dozen times. Also, a lady’s Hudson fur 
seal coat, size 38, in good condition. Will swop for 
150 ft. (more or less) of henyard wire, 5-6 feet 
high. Goods to be shipped on approval at owner's 
risk. 5$4343. 

My needlepoint skill for your old fashioned 
walnut, floor model “what not’! You supply pat 
tern and wool for your footstool, chair or bench and 
my good eyesight and time will do the rest. $4352 


‘Have many 
tables of U.S. & Canadian steam railroads 
be ten yrs. or more old. What you want? 

Do you want a gold fish tank, 20 inch chopping 
howl, “planked steel” plank, 2 well electric fireless 


things to swop for passenger time 
Must 


$4355 


cooker, and lots of National Geographics? Then dig 
around and get me large hooked rugs, bag l 
potatoes, barrel of Baldwins, maple syrup, _firepl wee 


wood, or hard sound real cri ib apples $43 


Wanted! Lionel model electric train equipment, 
tracks and engine and cars preferred. Will swop 
7 in.—16 mm. safety films in 100 ft. lengths 
Krazy Kat, Jenyon Job, McDougall Alley, Goodrich 
Diet, and Sports—-in excellent condition. Also, if 
preferred, official Westminster Table Tennis set 
2 racquets and net and clamp set, brand new, cost $5 
Films $2.50 each. 54371 


1 Bass Drum, with foot pedal, foot and crash 
cymbal, etc.; 1 Snare Drum, with stand, stick, etc.; 
These are the famous Stone drums of high quality, 
costing over $200, but have seen almost no use 
am open for an offer. $4392. 

Want old fashioned brooches or lockets in gold 
or silver. Offer brand new candlewick hed spread 
(hob-nail design) or something you want for your 
hobby $4390. 


~_ have a small red and yellow pung—fun for a 
small horse and children next winter—in Hingham, 
Mass.—swopper to take it away. I'd like something 
antique foot ase brass tea-kettle, clock, 

391 
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I want a sa twenty-odd foot boat—-of 
equipment and lines appealing to me. I'd swop my 
smal! (but extra good) house trailer, for a smaller 
boat. I'd swop my slightly used 16 HP Johnson 
outboard, a radio, small farming tools, or an old 
coin collection. Or for just the boat I'd swop the 
whole kit and kaboodle and toss in an adding machine 
to boot. Perchance someone not possessing a boat 
has a yen for some of the smaller articles above, 
try me on a small boy’s bicycle (for four nephews), 
a hearing aid for Grandma, a trick horn Pr kid 
brother's car, or a heater for Dad's car—-and we'll 
try to get together. (The only reason the above 
trailer is on the market -4 ~~ 1 have a larger one 
via these columns). 543 


T sell Ice Cream at oy was once a church, | am 
a widow of 56 and would like to exchange my 
church for a farm on a lake or highway where | 
could sell Ice Cream, or milk. My church is right 
in the village, good business, but | want a home 
I'd take a good old he Yankee thrown in with the 
farm to help run it. $4396. 

I would like a pair of old buggy 
are any around, she a portable phonograph 
your swop, I might have it. $4399 


Ww lamps if there 
Name 


I will swop (if you are of age and your state 
allows it) a .177 cal. air pistol with a liberal supply 
of ammunition for an enlarger accomodating nega 
tives up to 24% x 3% inches, or what have you? 
$4400 

1 want elephants, any kind (except live ones) 
Will give handkerchiefs with crochet edging or 
what would you like of equal value. $4401. - 

A very fine mink muff for a very fine Persian 
lamb collar Genuine Whistler etching, Parisien 
sidewalk cafe (6 x 9) for mahogany drop-leaf stand 
or antique mulberry suger bowl. $4409 7 

Wanted: Circus programs, lithographs, news 
paper ads, etc., for match covers. Ringling Barnum 
program for 1938 preferred. $4422. 

I have a Paisley shawl, very old, some worn; also 
black crepe shawl suitable for elderly person; several 
hundred cake ornaments, suitable for birthday or 
party cakes, self-made of sugar, no others like 
them—should be seen to be appreciated. Would like 
set of oil paints and brushes; rattan for chair caning, 
medium size; power jig saw; or paints of any kind 
What have you, and why are you keeping it? $4426 

No antiques wanted hut could use good piano, 

garden hose, girl's bicycle, 


lawn mower, 100 ft. 
camera, grass seed, shrubbery, electric roaster—in 
Here's what 


fact anything for my brand new home. 

I've got: A new tailor made black broadcloth ladies 

riding habit for size 16 to 18 yrs. (34-36 bust). Has 

2 pr. breeches, vest, tie, coat, etc. Black leather 
Also hand crocheted ladies dress, 














hoots, size 44D. 
smart one piece style puff sleeves, square neckline 
of soft cotton (coral)—and no seams ress is 
brand new—habit was worn one week. $4430 

Quarter acre land near Concord River, with a 
trout brook is yours (Thoreau and Emerson setting 
included) for my heart’s desire: a Bantam or a 
Crosley car. $4435 

want old fashioned, 

RINGS 
$4446. 


Tatted butterflies for what have you. 








either amethyst or garnet, 
Write your wants. Will answer all letters 








$4452 
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If you'll send me the names of any factories, mills, 
or stores where you can buy seconds, extras, run- 
overs, etc. at discount prices—with full particulars; 
or—the names, locations, etc. of any particularly 
interesting back country roads; you can have from 
me 3 in. clay flower pots, seeds from my perennial 
Irish sweet pea (as long as they last), and mebbe 
one or two unexpected valuable favors. $4466. 


I would like to exchange an organ in 





My collection needs your forgotten ancestors 
from the family album, copies of L’Illustration, Na- 
tional Geographic, and other costume material. Will 
swop original mitten and cross-stitch designs, books, 
cookies, or what do you want? Mittens, hand-woven 
scarves, etc., swopped for bound volumes of Godey’s 
and Peterson’s, and other old fashion magazines. 
Willing to give right arm or anything else for real 
19th century clothing or foreign costumes. $4551. 





condition, or an old blanket chest, or an old hand 
loom for a canopy bed, tester bed or old folding 
canopy bed, pine or maple. 54476. 


One pound shelled pecans for one pound maple 
sugar candy or pine needles or what have you? 
$4479., 


1 will swop a man’s Tuxedo suit, size 39, in good 
condition, for knitted socks, homemade jellies, etc.; 
also complete set of Ned Wayburn’s dancing-lesson 
records, with book (cost $60) and used about twice. 
These records with the book, give steps and lessons 
in all kinds of dancing. Would be a boon to a child 
who wanted to become a dancer. Will swop these 
for a red and black crocheted afghan or other hand- 
work to be agreed upon. $4480. 











Who wants to capture the prize in that gay 90's 
parade, riding in my canopy top Surry with fine 
oil side lamps? What have you to offer for this 
fine Surry, good as new? $4486. 


I would like to know if anybody has a Model T 
Ford Touring Car, any year, a 1926 or 1927 if 
possible, and what he or she wants for it. $4490. 





I have a kayak, blue and white, airplane doped, 
12% feet in length, value $18. In exchange I would 
like a good model racing car with motor that runs 
or small sail boat complete and good. Prefer the 
racing car. $4563. 





Wanted: a root of bittersweet vine. Offer Iris 
roots, color yellow and mahogany, or excellent home- 
made orange marmalade in 7 oz. tumblers. $4571. 


1 want a nannie goat, hens, furs, honey or you 
name it. I've got broadcloth worsted lined 6 ft. 
man’s overcoat, a cast iron link 18 x 36 new, 1 doz. 
cedar blinds, with inside brass hinges from Ex-Gov. 
Sprague house, Conanchet, R. I., also a pitcher 
pump No. 2, guitar, German zither, 2 pr. earphones, 
second hand lumber and windows, marble slab 6 ft. 
long by 18 in. wide, reinforced blocks. Also a prayer 
3 in. by 2% in.—a prayer for every day in 
the year—and its 90 yrs.old. $4574. 


I'm tired of typing (who isn’t?) and I'd like to 
try cycling around the country. So let me have 
your boy's lightweicht bike for my Corona portable 
typewriter. 54579. 











Have Empire Period Antique Bureau and Secre- 
tary, Windsor Rocker, Bob Sled and nice young 
guaranteed singing Canaries to exchange for Jezsey 
cow or heifer or poultry or what have you? 4503. 


Bound vol. popular and classic sheet music pub. 
50 to 75 yrs. ago and bound 50 yrs. ago. Also good 
Elson’s Music Dictlenaey. Your practical or edible 
offer may win it. $4583. 





Have Chinese painting on silk of a cat, Ming 
Dynasty, worth $1,000, bears emperor's seal, 
mounted and framed in teakwood stand about four 
feet high, formerly owned by David Belasco. What 
am I offered. $4510. 


Antique Pistols: Unusual double action vest pocket 
cap and ball gun and regular small cap and ball 
pistol first class condition: want .22 target revolver 
not over 6 in. barrel in working order. Also 1836 
pistol hammer under barrel—perfect except no main 
spring: Will consider any revolver or cartridge pistol 
in exchange—especially want single action “frontier” 
type. All handgun hobbyists please send lists. 
$4522. 

I have two stoves and hovers, 1 oil and 1 coal 
(Jamesway) each 500 chick type for taking care of 
young chickens which I wish to swop for a pure- 
bred Guernsey heifer, week old, or about, with 

rs. Stoves are in working order, 1938 models, 
ue $50. $4527. 


Have you any salt and pepper shakers in the shape 
of animals, people, flowers, etc.? o matter if they 
don’t work. I will give you good usable attractive 
ones in exchange. If you have a color preference 
will try to oblige. $4529. 


Will swop the following books for anything if 
equal value, or something I can use: “The Men on 
Deck” by Felix Riesenberg—C. E. 1918; “Hansen's 
Simplified Ex-Meridian Tables” by a kL. F. 

ansen; “Modern Seamanship” by A. . Knight; 
“Extracts from U. S. Navy egeiatlons and Naval 
Instruction” 1913; “Sun’s True Bearing” by John 
Burdwood; “Altitude, Azimuth, and Line of Posi- 
tion, Comprising Tables for working sight of 
heavenly body for line of position by the Cosine- 
ne formula, Marcq. St. Helaire Method.” 
$4530. 


Haircloth antiques ruined my youth—imagine my 
chagrin when second husband tried to please me with 
present of a six piece set: three person settee, swing 
rocker, arm chair, plain chairs, etc. Vine design, 
but no grapes. We'll let the lot go to anyone who'll 
provide us (near Portland, Maine) with toilet and 
tank, septic tank, 4 inch pipe, etc. for bathroom. 
Mightn't you be a plumbing dealer who's fixing up a 

‘colonial room ? . 




















Would like to swop old prints in perfect condition 
dating from 1841-70. All are dated and bear the 
engraver’s name. Will exchange for old cameo, 
calico, or silver jet buttons. $4536. 


Will -—- Ten Volumes of the Messages and 
Papers of the Presidents by James D. lekeedsoon, 
or Twelve Volumes of the Century Dictionary and 
Cyclopedia, or a small portable Pool Table, or a 
small portable Connoisseur Bar made by Ben Burk, 
Inc., of Boston—for a pony cart, harness, animals or 





Wanted to swop National Pressure Cooker, Army 
pack sack, books, fountain pens, 4 new wooden 
shutters because [ want a shotgun, field glasses, 
tobacco pipes, books. $4585. 


Music boxes wanted! Any kind. Name what you'd 
like made on my power woodworking tools to your 
own design, or I'll give up my new portable victrola, 
flower garden quilt, books, and the use of a cabin 
near Estes Park, Colorado. $4587. 


1941 DeLuxe Motor Scooter. 
Cost $129.00 Just try 
$4593. 


Small farm near Island Pond, Derry, N. H. is 
offered for a boat, sail or motor that could be used 
as Fishing or Party Boat. 30 to 40 feet. $4595. 








Never registered. 
making me a tempting offer. 








Dolls: Any size or condition (we fix) for poor 
but good little girlies, before Christmas 1940. Offer 
in exchange the prayers and gratitude of girls, and 
Santa Claus. $4596. 


I have a year and a half subscription of Boy's 
Life, some stamps, some post cards, some Christmas 
cards, gladioli and dahlia bulbs to swop. The cards 
have been used. What'll you give? Piease send a 
list of what you will give in exchange. 4784. 


I want the December 1929, June 1930, and May 
1932, or any copies of the Ship Modeler Magazine 
after December 1932, published by McCann; Chap- 
ell’'s “Baltimore Clipper” or “The Frigate Constitu- 
tion and other Historic Ships” by Magoun. Also any 
books on rigging of old ships. Need not be in good 
condition if all together. That would you like in 
exchange? Am not a dealer. $4599. 


Assorted flower seeds or plants for odd salt 
cellars. $4605. 


Have a $59 Columbia phonograph, table model, 
with cover, in good working order with about 100 
records; a modern, single, brown enamel, iron bed, 
complete with spring and mattress; a ‘38 tear gas pen 
and two especially long gas shells; some electric 
lamps, one unusual lamp; a bird cage with a house 
that needs no night light shielding, also other bird 
houses. What have you in trade? $4606. 


Girls attention! Will you swop hats with me? 
I am 20 plus, wear size 224%, and never pay less than 
$5 for my hats. They have plenty of tailored style 
still I tire of them after a month, don’t you? So 
let’s swop! $4607. 




















Beautiful Electric Banjo Clock, 7% inch face, 
27 inches long, fine condition, with gle t and 
large glass marine scene, glass encased below. Would 
like candid camera (not a cheap one), lady's wrist 
wea, or what have you in good stuff, to swop? 
84611. 





what have you? $4538. 


Has anyone old or new statues of horses for my 
collection? Am interested only in horses without 
riders. What would you swop them for? Send me 
your list. $4540. 


A one day fishing or sightseeing trip in a fine 
32 foot power yacht for 10 persons for a volume in 
good condition of R. T. McMullen’s “Down Chan- 
nel.” $4541. 

My wants are varied: Tumbleweed and from 
Nebraska or Kansas, couch cover, hot dish mats, 
etc. Will swop old books or newer books like Edna 
Ferber’s ‘Peculiar Treasure,” Dorothy Parker's 
short stories “Here Lies —”; some lawn t 











Antique spider webs hand crocheted. Three yards 
long and one yard wide. Will swop for electric auto- 





matic toaster, or small table radio. $4612. 
Any o// shells in your attic for my collection? 
My “extras” mostly from Florida and I want shells 


from other places. My price? New shell pictures in 
frames under glass, shell pins (of own make) or 
shells from my collection. 54614. 





Want miniature dogs in china, glass, crockery, 
wood, or what-have-you for my what-not. If you 
have any odd or rare breeds, or ones from different 
countries and states, please let me know what you 
would like to swop. aybe I could do some hand 
embroidery for you. $4618. 





or 
and other things. Send me your swop list, and I will 
send mine. $4545, 
I will exchange a quart size jar of Italian coffee 
from which only one or two servings have 
for a good sized bouquet of fresh flowers delivered 
at my Allston, Massachusetts, home. $4550. 





Will swop Canadian tanned moccasins, size 5, 
never worn outside of house, and only once for 
tryout—as waterproof as leather can be made. Also 
2 army style camp cots wu only one week, just like 
new. Will swop for maple sugar or syrup or pecan 
nuts, or guns. $4623. 


(Continued on Page 8) 











IF HE'S 6 FOOT (OR OVER) 
IP HE'S SUBSTANTIAL AT 180 LBS. 
iF HE'S A RESTLESS SLEEPER 


iF YOU WANT THE LUXURY OF A SIX 
FOOT BED IN A SMALL ROOM 

IF YOU WANT SIMMONS BEAUTYREST 
MATTRESSES GUARANTEED FOR 10 
YEARS AND MADE UP INTO SPECIAL 
RESILIENCIES 


IF YOU'RE ALLERGIC TO DOWN PILLOWS 


iF YOU WANT UNUSUAL BEDS AND 
LUXURY SLEEP AT LITTLE OR MUCH 





THEN COME IN 


(OR WRITE) 
Visit Hale's Mattress Laboratory . . 4 
custom sleep shop where you may have 
@ Simmons Beantyrest mattress at 
$39.50 or $100. Visit Hale's. . an 
entire shop of distinguished and unusual 
beds . . and bedroom pieces to match. 


GED 


WHERE BEDS AND BEDDING 
ARE MEASURED TO THE MAN 


GOS Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
-) 













XMAS SUGGESTIONS 


* 


These Fascinating GIFTS 


ARE MADE IN 


NEW ENGLAND 





















Hand-carved and hand-painted 
duck decoy cigarette box. 





Oak wicker basket containing one 


All at the astonishing price of $1.00 
each, plus 15c¢ for mailing and pack- 
aging. 


* 
Send check or money order 


HAMILTON 0. CORNWALL CO. 


5 MT. TOM ROAD 
PELHAM MANOR NEW YORK 












quire of stationery. | 


to } 








The Kettle and (rane 
rh 
w Fashioned in Metal by Yankees 


Bevin-Aspsotr AssociaTEs 


for ivys - small plants - flowers 











P. O. Box 1424 Hartford, Connecticut 


























Here is an old New England 
echool that has successfully 
corrected speech defects for 
over 70 years. 

Write for Free booklet 
Samuel Y. Robbins, Director 
BOSTON STAMMERERS’ INST. 


419 Boylston St. Besten, Mass. 












VILLAGE POSTOFFICE 





COURTESY WOOD ART GALLERY 


JUST AMONG OURSELVES 


Visitors at the Office 

these last few weeks you will be interested 
in: 

William Bond Wheelwright of Cambridge, 
Mass. arrived with daughter Elizabeth with 
suggestions regarding our new format—not 
the least of which were some really swell 
black and whites by the latter, now on hand 
for a future issue. W. B. is joining Calla- 
way Associates in the Fall. 

Robert Quinn of Mechanicsville, N. Y. with 
the news he has moved to a road near Al- 
bany which has been known from way back 
as “Pig Street.” Between carrying on an 
RFD route and tending chickens, R. Q. has 
had time to complete some lovely drawings, 
also now here for future use. 

Henry Eliot of Cambridge, Mass. at present 
at work on the translation from the German 
of certain archeological sites. Is looking for 
a good farm which Christopher Morley's 
brother (and 4 children) might board next 
summer. (No tourist farms need apply!) 
Singleton Moorehead of Richmond, Va. 
assistant curator of the Rockefeller develop- 
ment at Williamsburg. Said Williamsburg 
is so crowded with visitors these days, they 
are building tunnels ‘neath it to carry the 
traffic. 

Winthrop Carter of Nashua, N. H. with 
news of New England goings on...in the 
“Deacon's” best style. He is now President 
of the New England Council, filling the un- 
expired term of the late C. F. Weed. 
Hamilton O. Cornwall of Pelham Manor, 
New York...from whom we managed to 
obtain the following picture. 

This man Cornwall, apparently, has been 
working with both small and large manu- 
facturers of gift merchandise in New Eng- 
land these past fourteen years. He has a 
large sales organization in New York and 
through it sells to department and chain 
stores, jobbers and gift shops throughout 
the United States. 


His great interest—hesides that of appear- 
ing equal in the eyes of his mother to his two 
distinguished brothers—is that of helping 
small manufacturers and individuals in the 
development of their ideals. He starts them 
in business, helps them with their merchand- 
ising problems, and financial worries. Friends 
tell us that his mother says he’s got his bro- 
thers beat a mile. 











In any event, if you have a clever idea, 
with no way of manufacturing it—and if 
he thinks it will sell to the gift trade—you 
two will have much in common. He special- 
izes in merchandise made of wood but sug- 
gestions for metal or other mediums will be 
welcome. 

The idea doesn't have to be new. Maybe 
it's one that’s going now—but not quite 
making the grade. The idea doesn’t have to 
be yours...it may be you can refer him to a 
friend. In any event, you'll find this man 
sincere and helpful...and maybe it'll mean 
cash in your pocket. Main office and log 
cabin show room is at 233 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 
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John D. Pond of Springfield, Mass. bring- 
ing with him advance plates of Mrs. Esther 
Brazer’s new book on Early American Dec- 
oration......which he is printing. It’s a book 
on the technique involved in the well nigh 
lost art of early decoration of furniture, 
walls, tinware, etc. Mrs. Brazer has been 
writing steadily for the magazine Antiques 
since 1922 and is recognized as the country’s 
leading expert in restoration. She tells how 
decorators handled paints at various stages 
in our history. ..how patterns that have been 
painted out for a century or so can be un- 
covered and restored. The book is to sell 
for fifteen dollars. 











Hot Apple Pie 

and whip cream on top; Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles F. Dana of New Haven, Vermont, 
(photo above) pie eater and pie maker ex- 
traordinary, know all about that. While 
Mr. Dana has had most of the publicity 
about pies, he says it’s all due to his wife 
being such a good pie maker. 

And speaking of pies, here’s a recipe that 
J. Almus Russell tells us has been followed 
religiously in his family for three genera- 
tions : 

NEW HAMPSHIRE FRIED PIES 

% Pound Dried Apples 

1 Quart Water 

Soak Apples overnight—12 hours 

Simmer until tender 

Add % Cup Sugar 

Stir with wooden spoon 

Pat raised (or unraised) cruller dough to \-1 

inch thickness 

Cut with two inch cutter 

Place in center of each round of dough, a gen- 
erous teaspoon of the dried applesauce. Pick up each 
“pie” in floured hands, shape into a ball, fry in deep 
fat to a golden brown. For company, serve with 
thick maple syrup. 
Magazines Have to Keep 
their mouths shut sometimes but they don’t 
always do it willingly. Certain information 
reached us last month that really wouldn't 
have been so nice in print regarding the real 
residence of that gent who supposedly in- 
vented the doughnut hole. We said nothing 
would keep us quiet except the left ear of a 
Camden resident. Imagine our surprise then 
when a box marked Perishable showed up 
here...containing just that. From a safe 
distance we concluded the “resident” once 
had four feet. 


The 12th Annual Session 

of the League of Vermont Writers was held 
at the Green Mountain Junior College on 
August 31st. Prof. Arthur Wallace Peach 
was toastmaster at the banquet. Harry EI- 
more Hurd the leading afternoon speaker. 


Both of these poets appear in Yankee this 
month. 


Doing a Little Canning 

or a lot this Fall? Well get the Home Can- 
ner’s Text Book from the Boston Woven 
Hose & Rubber Company, Cambridge, Mass. 
It's more than worth the 10c they ask for it. 
... and has a center spread of glued stickers 
all printed up for your jars. Know about 


molasses, too? Everything including its nu- 
tritional value for your children? Bet you 
don't. Just ask Boston Molasses Company, 
175 Milk Street, Boston, for their “33 Mo- 
lasses Recipes to Keep You Well and Hap- 
py.” No charge. Something else for nothing 
is that new 8-page booklet recently gotten 
out by First National Stores called J'ood 
Marketing in New England. As a purveyor 
of farm products you'll find it interesting, 
and a post card to George Moore at the First 
National, Somerville, Mass. will bring it 
just your way. 


Bring the Summer's Flowers 

inside when your garden has faded. Your 
camera will do this for you. “As I thumb 
through the leaves of my ever-thickening 
flower album,” writes Mary Brandel Hop 
kins, “I find the dated record of each plant's 
budding and blooming, and the continued 
story of my garden's development from 
year to year.” 

One ingenious photographer combines pic- 
tures of flowers, leaves, and herbs with a 
most practical scheme. She procures suit- 
ably sized bottles and fills them with dried 
herbs and seeds. On each bottle she pastes 
the picture of the growing plant. Under- 
neath the picture she labels the contents to- 
gether with directions for their use. For 
example: Dill Sceds to flavor pickles.. 
Green Nasturtium Secds pickled in vinegar, 
to flavor fish and meat sauces...Marigold 
Petals in puddings, their sauces and custards. 
These petals give color to winter butter... 
etc. 


Tron Shoes 

Will Fletcher of West Burke, Vermont, 
doesn’t wear his iron shoes anymore. He 
plumb wore ‘em out. 

Will didn’t wear them primarily to pro- 
tect his toes when chopping, or even because 
they lasted ten times as long as leather boots. 
He wore them, he says, “because I like ‘em. 
They're good and easy on the feet. Only 
thing is you can’t bend your ankle much. 
But that’s no harm because when I got to 
dancin’ and jiggin’, oh boy.” 





Will has found no one who can repair 
the iron boots which made his famous. “An’ 
you can't buy ‘em nowadays,” he says. He'd 
be happy to hear from anyone who could 
get him another pair—size 12. Just Will 
Fletcher, West Burke, Vermont would be 
sure to reach him. 


Any One Know? 

YANKEE has just had an inquiry from a 
reader who owns an old bottle of smelling 
salts marked “Preston of New Hampshire.” 
No record of where it was bought—only 
the fact that it was a great many years ago. 
She wants another one to match it. Is Pres- 
on still in business in New Hampshire .. . or 
does anyone know where a similar bottle may 
be had? 


Our apologies for transposing titles and 
illustrations on pages 22 and 23 in last issue. 














THE FOLDING DOOR FRANKLIN 


Provides more heat and all the 
cheer of an open fireplace 
SEND FOR CATALOG Y 


PORTLAND STOVE FOUNDRY CO. 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


















A mild, delicate fle- 
vor different from 
other fish cakes. 
Ready to fry for 
quick, delicious low 
cost meals. Ask your 
grocer today for this 
famous brand. 

















COB SMOKE 
Bacon, Shoulders, 
Boneless Country Rolls 
and Hams 


from inspected pork. 





Write for prices and circular 
EVERETT A. GILE, Tilton, N.H. 




















Stratfield Hotel 


Bridgeport, Connecticut 


“The Comfort Center of New England”’ 


ROOMS from $3.00 


GRILL & BAR 
Air-Conditioned 


E. G. E1rsenman, Manager 
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MONADNOCK REGION, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Fine Old Remodeled Hilltop House. 


Twelve rooms, three baths, fireplaces, steam heat, 
maids’ quarters. Also seven-room guest house, 
modern, two baths (could be sold separately if 
desired). Playhouse 15 feet x 30 feet. Stable 
for 6 horses. 100 acres, two brooks, grand views, 
V4 mile black road. Secluded, yet accessible. 
Price just reduced from $22,000 te $13,500 
Owner leaving state. 
EDGAR L. GILLETT 
89 Broad Street 
Boston, Mass. 


East Jaffrey 
New Hampshire 














PETERSHAM, MASS. 
A small, charming guest house in mid-Massachusetts 
hills, with quiet restful atmosphere. Thoughtfully 
planned meals, generously served. Spacious living 
rooms, library, private baths. 


Open All Year Rates Upon Application 








Pet. 115 RUTH PARKHURST, Manager 


TATTING 


(The definite interest shown by YANKEE 
readers for edging and tatting designs in the 
past has prompted us to run this brief back- 
ground story of the art.) 


The modern stream-lined tatting shuttle 
has proud ancestry. Elaborate shuttles of the 
18th and 19th centuries are displayed in 
various museums here and abroad. Some 
are of rock crystal mounted in gold and set 
with jewels...others are mother-of-pearl or 
of gold and red lacquer...and some are em- 
bossed with romantic little figures in enamel. 
A shuttle used by the daughter of Louis XV 
was made of wrought steel with a monogram 
in flowers. 

Tatting, too, has been elaborated by using 
gold thread with designs enriched with 
jewels. A Queen of Roumania made an 
altar veil of silk with pearls tatted into the 
design, and for the children of the royal 
family she made exquisite coverlets—some 
entirely of tatting, others with dainty motifs 
appliqued on net. 





Design No. 7211—Doily with Tatted Edge 














-—CONSODINE HOUSE— 


Fall brings peace and contentment to Cape Cod. The 
rush of tourists is over and beautiful autumn foliage 
adds color to the Cape. In this atmosphere you will 
find much to add to your comfort and enjoyment at the 
CONSODINE HOUSE Tel. Brewster 76 
From $5.00 daily with meals. 
Open year ‘round for 45 years. 
BREWSTER, CAPE COD, MASSACHUSETTS 














HIGH BREWSTER—Cape Cod 


Open for the hunting season: duck, quail, partridge, 

pheasant, small game. Excellent food, comfortable 

beds, open fires, modern plumbing. Off-season rates 

from $5.00 daily. Restricted clientele. For folder 

and information, write Frank or Mary Cleverley, 
HIGH BREWSTER, West Brewster, Mass. 

{ Tel: Brewster 59 











—THE HIDDEN HOUSE— 
AND GUEST HOUSE 


Built 1790 . 
Delightful G Comfortable Accommodations for 
OVERNIGHT GUESTS 
On o—— 16 to the White Mountains 


A complete line of Gifts 
MAIN STREET MILTON, WN. H. 

















An early poetical reference to tatting is 
found in Sir Charles Sedley’s “The Royal 
Knotter”, written in 1707, in which appears— 

“For here’s a Queen now thanks to God! 

Who when she rides in coach abroad, 
Is always knotting threads.” 

The name Tatting is believed by some to 
have originated from the Indian word tattie 
—a mat it resembles. An old Icelandic word 
tacta, meaning to knot, may have been the 
inspiration—or it may be from the old pro- 
vincial English word tat, meaning to en- 
tangle or weave. In Eastern countries it is 
called makouk, named from the shuttle with 
which it is made. 

Direction sheets to accompany one or all 
of a series of three tatting designs (one of 
which is pictured above) may be had by 
writing YANKEE and enclosing a stamped 
self-addressed envelope. Identification for 
two designs not shown follows: 

No. 8436—8437—8438. 
for doilies. 

No. 7215. Tray mat with tatted edge. 


Tatted edgings 














SWOPPER’S COLUMN 


(Continued from Page 5) 


Fisherman—good flat-bottomed light row-boat to 
trade for a balloon tired bicycle in fair condition. 
$4674 


Growing old—staying indoors—can’t profitably use 
my big brown fur overcoat suitable for 40 degrees 
below and a 70 mile gale. Would rather have 24 
good pullets, goats, ducks, heifers, or a pony. $4676. 


Have rare Napoleonic brass button salvaged at 
Battle of Waterloo by my great-uncle. What am I 
offered? $4677. 


Does anyone collect old time theatre programs and 
would you like souvenir programs of “Beggar 
Student” presented by McCall Opera Co., in New 
York Casino, 1884. Printed on wide blue grosgrain 
ribbon. I like old things for an old house. What can 
you offer? $4678 

















I have a rare steel engraving of Napoleon, un- 
framed, 21 in. x 26 in., engraved by the famous Le 
Gros in 1798, one of six struck from the original 
Louvre plates while cataloguing the collection and 
stamped with the Louvre seal. Undoubtedly a collec- 
tion item. In exchange I would like a .22 rifle, nice 
old sampler, pair pierced tin candle lanterns, small 
brass kettle, or old fireplace bellows, or an offer. 





I will swop an old telephone transformer 20 V.; 
a second hand —= train (Canadian Pacific) made 
by, Louis Marx & Co., fairly good ws for a 
pair of snow shoes in good condition. $4681 


Swop: An Admiral Byrd—Little ——— = 
Leather Coat. Genuine horsehide, sheepskin lined, 
fur collared, belted, size 42, worn twice, value $37.50. 
For: Girl's bicycle, must be in excellent condition, 
or 2 fair ones. $4685. 


I'd like to get one pound gray — floss for 











a sweater. Have gladioli bulbs. S468 
Will swop three pairs of “Ann ree stock- 
ings, one “Miss assachusetts” (1911) bathing 


beauty banner, and two of my own books—*Love 
Secrets” and “The Art of True Living” for stock 
of panties and slips. $4687. 


Edison, diamond disc, solid walnut William & 
Mary cabinet, floor model with 200 indestructable 
records. Cost $365 new. Exchange for Grandfather 
or Grandmother’s clock. $4688 








Would like to swop a pair of Hungarian Pigeons, 
the Hen bird is known as a Black and the Rooster 
is a Blue. These birds are two years old this coming 
fall. I would like to swop for a good breed of 
Mondains or White Kings. $4695. 


Wanted: Extension ladders, trestle ladders, pick 
scaffolds, brackets of approved design, any equip- 
ment used in house painting, must be in good condi- 
tion. wae of swop list, ) + most everything, no 
$4698. 


Would like to swop 1 Bigelow mantle clock value 
$10; 3 burner gasoline plate cost $25; 1 copper water 
coil for oil burner; homemade writing desk over 75 
years old; high back swivel chair; 1 iron muffin pan; 
and 1 iron roll pan. Will trade for Briggs and 
Stratton gas motor or Billy Goat of good milk 
breed. $4699. 


Would like very much to get hold of a pair of 
very plain old andirons for an old house. What 
would you like? $4705. 


Swop lady’s black Seal coat, size 38, 42% inches 
long, just remodeled, Mormont collar and cuffs; old 
violin 65 years in family, Stainer (with two bows); 
some poultry. Want piano accordion; old fashioned 
music box; lady’s bicycle, good condition ; or what 
have you? Exchange oil Superfax frigidaire, por- 
celain lined, white, makes 36 ice cubes, good con- 
dition; Austin car, good order. $4706. 


Four travel posters, two by John Held and others 
are ski subjects. Want foreign travel posters. $4710. 


Large music box, patented in 1885, size 14 in. 
high, 28 in. long, 20 in. wide, 40 steel discs 17 in. 
in diameter, furnishes 40 different tunes. Don’t 
know its original value but will swop for something 
—— Would like an up-to-date cash register 

Prsoe order or possibly a good —_ site on a 
well stocked fishing stream. What have you? 





dealers. 




















Sas wheel chair in good condition, worth $25 
at least. Would like swopping with someone for a 
tent 9 x 12 feet. $4712. 


Who would like a very nice kitchen cabinet, almost 
new, and good and large, for their large easy chair 
for a man who is on crutches and not in very good 
health. I also have a large radio I will swop for 
the chair—it plays and gets all the stations. My 
house is oneil, and I really need the room. My 
hobby is taking care of the sick and trying to make 
them well and happy. $4717 


I have rock garden - and raspberry plants to 
swop for deplhiniums, iris, or cultivated blueberry 
bushes, or what have you? $4721. 


_ Genuine Burberry overcoat (needs new lining), 
size 40. Offered for woolen blanket, or what have 
you? $4722. 


(Continued on Page 44) 
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i: HOTEL PURITAN 


we. 390 Commonwealth Avenue, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


WixuiaM B. Rice, II, Managing Director 

































. and of 

men and women exhilarated with God given ozone breathed 

in free, for once, of auto fumes along the mountains’ 
twisting trails. 


View to north ... it’s a land of lakes and forests. . 


your peace. Write your opinion to Edward Ellingwood, Secretary, Mon- 
adnock Region Assn., Peterborough, N. H. The Association is just now 


Do you want it or don’t you? Now’s the time to say or forever after hold ' | 
ascertaining public opinion on it. Needless to add, YANKEE’S agin it. F 


Ralph Waldo Emerson’s 
lookout ... “where the 
chemic eddies play.” A 
Jaffrey man has arranged 
for the construction of 
television towers near this 
spot ... and won’t that be 
just swell? 
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To build a road up this would be not only Automobiles are a danger and a nuisance 
expensive but artistically criminal. to hikers and climbers. 


ALAN F. HOWARD and GRAFTON B. PERKINS REVIVE 


THE SUNAPEE FOUR BALL 
4 
1 





New Englanders from everywhere 
gather for Labor Day fun at golf 





The opening foursome—D. A. Coonley, Hawaiian Sugar; 
Leonard Poor, Hygrade Lamps; Fred Gilroy, A.P.W. Paper; 
Stuart Smith, Lederle Laboratories. 





Polishing up a few putts—oh those ones that might have 

dropped: H. Reeves, surgical supplies; B. A. Coffin, Hytron 

tubes; D. W. Shean, Jr., poultry; Dr. W. J. Gardner, dentist; 
George J. King, owner Chelsea Clock Co. 





Hoping all is in the bag—C. W. Bowles, Ray Bowles, Ben 
Bucklin, and M. Kling. 





>. 
s 






Soo-Nipi Park Lodge’s Chef on deck: Wilfred Ouimet and 
Charles Crowley in the hole. 





Eames Photos 


No pinchy digs! O. Roberts, steel; M. F. Hausner, Metro- 
politan Life; W. Bemis; R. Kelsey, advertising. 


Crowley’s had enough. 














| Currier 


W rire Ezra and Mary Currier, with their two sons Osman and Perley, 
look down from their framed portraits over the mantle, Miss Marjorie Johnson sits by a cheery 
blaze in the original kitchen of the old Currier Homestead at Fremont, N. H. Six gene- 
| rations of a New England family and their friends have known it as their hearth. The | 
dress worn by Miss Johnson is eighty-five years old, measures four yards around the hem. 
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OLD SODDY 


Mosr FOLKS think of the 
Devil as biding in the body of a man. 
’Taint always so. He can turn himself 
into any shape that suits. And, too, he 
can get wherever he’s aiming to be 
when the time that pleases him comes. 

Now how do you know that thar frog 
a-croaking over by the edge of the mill 
pond ain’t the Evil One himself ? Mind, 
I ain’t saying he is, but you can’t prove 
your side neither. He might be. You 
never can tell! 

He might be thar jest waiting to 
grab the soul of a sick man when he 
stops breathing ; then, again, he might 
not be. But if he is, he'll get into that 
man’s house when the time comes, 
and no latchets nor bolts can keep him 
out. Same as ’twas at Old Soddy’s. 


by 
PRENTISS MOURNIAN 


*T was plain that he had meant what 
he said. So no one dast to fetch the 
parson, for ha’nts is pestiverous, and 
‘twould be taking too big a risk for 
nothing, for he’d lost his power of 
speech. 

So, along toward chore time most of 
the neighbors went off home. But a 
couple of men, who was kin to Old 
Soddy’s wife hung round outside, and 
their wives kept busy baking and clean- 
ing and fixing round same as women 
folks always does when a funeral is 
looming. 

Those folks aimed to stay until Old 
Soddy stopped breathing so as to see 
what happened. He'd done every 
wicked thing anybody could think of 
to do short of murder and the kind of 


coals. Even Ma’am Soddy begun to 
nod. Everything was quiet, jest wait- 
ing for Old Soddy to quit breathing. 

All of a sudden something waked 
one of the neighbor women. She give 
a start, and most froze with fright at 
what she see in the coals in front of 
her. There wasn’t time to call the men. 
She jest managed to jounce the other 
woman’s arm, 

Out of that bed of coals was poking 
a snake’s nose. It come up and up— 
and up and up! There was its great 
ugly mouth and glittery eyes! The head 
swayed back and forth—and back and 
forth—and back and forth, until it 
ketched sight of Old Soddy a-laying 
stretched out on the bed so straight and 
still. 





THERE ARE FOLKS WHO 


SAY THIS IS MORE THAN A VERMONT LEGEND 





Old Soddy was a-dying. 

His wife took on something _ terri- 
ble, for he was a good provider, and 
kind to his family. But she knowed, 
same as everybody else, that his sins 
was scarlet, and piled up a mountain 
high. She sobbed and cried, and begged 
him to think on the life he’d lived, 
and the one that was jest ahead of him, 
and to repent him of his evil ways. 

He wouldn’t listen to her talk. He 
jest flopped himself over in bed and 
says: 

“Oh, FIDDLE!” 

The neighbors come a-flocking to 
hear his deathbed confession. "Twas 
considered that, being as he’d been 
such a wicked man, he’d have some- 
thing interesting to tell. But when they 
begun to throw out hints about fetch- 
ing Parson Crosby in, Old Soddy set 
up straight in his feather bed and shook 
his fist at em. He ordered them that 
had made the talk out of the house. 
Choking and coughing, he says: 

“I’ve belonged to the Devil all my 
life, and he’s done well by me. I ain’t 
going to swap hosses in the middle of 
no stream. Get out. Get out! Out of 
the house with ye! I'll ha’nt ter the 
end of ’tarnity him that fetches Parson 
Crosby to pray over me!” 

He was purple mad, but he give a 
gasp then, turned green‘and yaller and 
back to white, and fell back on his pil- 
low. After that he kept still like and 
didn’t speak nor notice nobody no more. 


stealing the sheriff could arrest him 
for. He’d raised hosses for racing, and 
raced ‘em, too; he'd bet and played 
cards and drunk barrels and barrels of 
rum and hard cider; he’d short shifted 
widows and orphans, and had as soon 
foreclose the mortgage on a poor man’s 
farm as to eat his porridge. 

So, as Old Soddy hadn’t never had a 
mind to repent, and was so far gone 
that there wasn’t no chance for him to 
change, they decided among themselves 
that the Devil would come to take him 
away, and nothing could be done to 
stop it. Hadn’t Old Soddy owned the 
Evil One as his master that very 
morning ? 

Nobody that they knowed had ever 
seen the Devil, and so, though ‘twas 
dangerous business, they made up their 
minds that they wasn’t going to miss 
the chance. 

When it come midnight the men- 
folks was still setting out by the barn, 
whittling and yawning, and waiting for 
their wives to call em. Their women, 
tuckered by the hard work they'd been 
doing all day went in to help keep 
watch. Ma’am Soddy had been busy 
all day waiting and tending, and was 
wore with sorrow, but she claimed she 
didn’t want no help, so the two women 
pulled chairs up in front of the fire, 
and, in spite of themselves, dozed off 
to sleep. 

The kettle on the crane was barely 
steaming, for the fire was down to 


Then the body followed the head. 
*Twas as big round as the limb of an 
old apple tree, and an ell long, the 
handsomest sarpint that ever a body 
laid eyes on, covered with glittery 
scales of strange colors, bright and 
handsome, and laid on in curious like 
patterns. 

It slid across the hot coals and out 
of the fireplace, right between the two 
women’s chairs, and across the floor 
to the bed. It give a leap tip over the 
valance onto the quilt, along the side 
of the still body under the covers, and 
onto the pillow, where it whirled itself 
into a heap, with its head raised so’st 
its open mouth was hanging over Old 
Soddy’s. 

The dying man give a moan ; his jaw 
dropped, and them that was in the room 
heard the death rattle in his throat. 
They knowed Old Soddy was dead, but 
they dassn’t cry out. 

In the tick of a clock the sarpint had 
uncurled himself, and went racing, lick- 
erty-larrup, from the pillow onto the 
quilt, off the bed to the floor, over the 
hearth, and back to the bed of coals and 
with a sizzle, went off a-whizzing up 
chimney. 

But as he passed the two women set- 
ting by the fireplace, they see something 
that looked like a least bit of dried 
apple that he was carrying betwixt his 
jaws. ‘Twas Old Soddy’s soul! 

The Devil had come and carried off 
his own! 
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The TIN PEDDLER 





“THE YANKEE PEDDLER"™ by J. W. Ehnlager 


Wiaes 1 was a little girl 


living on a farm in Southern Michigan, 
the coming of the tin peddler was an 
event in our lives. In fact, the peddler 
of whatever sort, whether he vended 
patent medicine, Yankee notions, books, 
fruit trees or lightning rods, was an 
event in the lives of all people living on 
farms even after the turn of the cen- 
tury. The peddler brought something 
new and unexpected, and carried news. 
He was one of the most familiar as 
well as most picturesque figures of 
the road and as much of an institution 
as the visiting seamstress who came 
twice a year and stayed a month each 
time. 

The later peddler of Semitic origin 
with his oilcloth pack was unknown in 
our locality during my childhood, nor 
did he play any appreciable part in the 
network of traveling vendors in any 
locality until the "90's. Most of the 
peddlers were just plain, awkward 
young Yankees who came from down 
East because that was the manu factur- 
ing headquarters of “notions.” 

Our tin peddler came once a month 
driving a gentle span of small bay 
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Courtesy The Metropolitan and Newark Museum of Art. 


horses hitched to an elaborate peddler’s 
wagon painted red, with fancy decora- 
tions in black or gold on the doors. 
The sides of the wagon shoved up, the 
back doors opened and a tailpiece let 
down. This allowed the observer a 
clear view of the treasures within. Un- 
der the front seat was a compartment 
for the butter and eggs, dried apples or 
whatever the vendor took in exchange 
for his wares. Around the flat top of 
this box ran an iron railing to hold the 
rag bags, sheep pelts, raw furs, skunk 
hides and similar things taken in trade 
along the way. 

My mother said to my father once 
that she wished he would come out and 
study the peddler’s wagon to see if he 
could not improve her cupboard by 
some of the ingenious devices so em- 
ployed. My father studied, and thought 
he could for he had no little skill with 
tools. “But,” said he, “you get a cup- 
hoard all prettied up with draws and 
shelves and pulls and this and that, 
and then you'll have to fill ’em up. Be 
a good deal cheaper,” he said eyeing 
her with that gravity which she in- 
stantly suspected, “to buy the wagon as 
't is and you start out peddlin’. Delly 
‘nd I can get along.” 


by Della T. Lutes 


A Yankee subject that will never grow 


old... by an always popular author. 





“T’d like nothing better,” said my 
mother promptly, “You make the deal 
and I'll go get my bonnet.” 

She went in but came out directly 
with the ragbag. This was a two bushel 
grain bag with a hole in the edge where 
it had hung over a nail, and it was 
packed cram full of rags. When and 
how a woman could fill a two bushel 
bag with rags between fall and spring, 
and from spring again to fall, is some- 
thing I have never been able to figure 
out. People wore their clothes until 
they were literally in rags. Then they 
took the best of the rags, washed and 
cut them into strips to make carpets. 
That left for the rag bag, hems, bands, 
belts, strips of overalls where buttons 
and button holes went, and I don’t see 
what else. And yet, twice a year, out 
came the rag bag chock full. Then the 
peddler brought forth his steelyards 
and together they would peer and squint 
and balance until they had settled upon 
the amount due. When this was done 
he would display various household ac- 
cessories for exchange: basins, dip- 
pers, skimmers, cups, ladles, jelly tins, 
pie tins, bread tins—and notions; 
combs: fine, coarse, circle and back; 
jewsharps, ribbons, buttons, hooks and 
eyes, needles and pins; thread : cotton, 
linen and silk; little scalloped cakes of 
beeswax for waxing linen thread; ca- 
lico and gingham ; scissors, jack knives, 
penknives, razors and shears. Some- 
times he carried a few toys—a wooly 
sheep on a bellows that squeaked, a 
rubber doll or dog. And candy: Jack- 
son balls, horehound, wintergreen 
drops and cinnamon sticks. My mother 
always bought some horehound drops 
for my father and a few Jackson balls 
for me. And bubble gum. The peddler 
also carried spruce gum but my father 
and I used to go to the swamp and 
gather gum from the tamarack tree, so 
spruce would have been an unwarrant- 
ed luxury. Bubble gum, however, was 
economical and perennially enjoyable. 
You could chew it for a week with no 
effect on its elastic qualities. Some- 
times it was called rubber gum. 
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The tin peddler usually managed to 
make our place at nightfall. He told 
my mother he liked to stay with us best 
of any place on the road and he said 
he was frequently on the road a month 
at a time. My father said Humph! No 
wonder. He said my mother always 
laid herself out to get a better supper 
and breakfast for the rag man than 
when any of his relations came. She 
said, “Oh fiddlesticks.” But when the 
peddler went the next morning he al- 
ways gave her a piece of cloth for an 
apron, or a tin basin or a fine comb or 
something. A supply and outfitting 
firm in the city of Jackson kept a fleet 
of these itinerant peddlers out on the 
roads for many years. 

In earlier days the “Yankee Peddler” 
did not always enjoy a reputation for 
veracity and honest dealing. He was 


without doubt a shrewd trader but the - 


legends that have been built about his 
foisting bass-wood hams and wooden 
nutmegs off onto his farm customers 
do not sound logical. It may have been 
tried; something must have given rise 
to the tales, but the Yankee farmer was 


shrewd too, and he knew his hams- 


There is probably truth enough regard- 
ing the sharp practices of the peddler 
without disparaging the customer’s in- 
telligence. 

The only “authority” that I have 
heen able to uncover regarding these 
legends is in the account of a traveling 
Englishman, “Men and Manners in 
America,” by T. Hamilton, published 
in 1833 by Cary, Lee and Blanchard, 
Philadelphia, as follows: “The whole 
race of Yankee peddlers in particular, 
are proverbial -for dishonesty. These 
go forth annually in thousands to lie, 
cog, cheat, swindle ; in short, to get pos- 
session of their neighbors’ property in 
any manner it can be done with impu- 
nity. Their ingenuity in deception is 
confessedly very great. They warrant 
broken watches to be the best time- 
keepers in the world, sell pinch back 
trinkets for gold, and have always a 
large assortment of wooden nutmegs 
and stagnant barometers.” 

Contemporaries of the Yankee Ped- 
dler frequently refer to the “yarns” 
told about the early peddfer’s tricks 
and duplicities. He apparently told 
about them himself and even boasted. 
being something of a “village cut-up” 
on a wide scale. Seldom, however, do 
we come across quite so declarative a 
statement as that made by Mr. Hamil- 
ton, which leads one to wonder whe- 
ther, being an Englishman and prone, 
as traveling Englishmen have ever 


been, to believe the worst of us, he 
might not have been taken, so to speak, 
for a ride. 

The tin peddler in the infancy of his 
trade did not include “notions” in his 
pack. The history of peddling, per se, 
dates back to 1738 or 1740 (authorities 
differ) when a couple of young Irish- 
men by the name of Pattison came to 
settle in Berlin, Connecticut. In Ire- 
land they had been trained to the tin- 
smith trade. In the new country there 
was no tin. So the first thing they had 
to do was to get tin, which they did, 
from England. They got it in sheets 
and hammered it out by hand into 
cooking utensils. When they had a few 
pieces done they packed them in tin 
trunks which they slung to their backs 
and peddled them from door to door. 
As soon as they had “worked” the im- 
mediate locality to satisfaction they 
widened their orbit. The tinware, 
bright and shining, sold quickly and it 
was not long before other young men, 
seeing opportunity entering the door 
of the Pattison home; went into the 
business too. Roads, prior to the Revo- 
lution, were too bad for wagon travel- 
ing so the tin peddlers went on foot or 
horseback. After the War, roads were 
improved and the tin peddler bought a 
wagon. The business throve. Manu- 
facturers multiplied and organized. 
The tin peddler was no longer on his 
own. His conveyance was one of a 
fleet sent out by some eastern com- 
pany which established “depots” at 
strategic points to which the peddler 
cotld go for unloading and re-stocking 
without taking the long trips to the 
first base. Here, now, were jobs for 
apprentices and more peddlers. Two 


horses took the place of one, and with 
the more commodious wagon the ped- 
dler added “notions” and other goods 
to his stock: shoes and clothing, small 
books and other items already noted. 
For these, women traded their own 
provender, and men gave small pelts, 
home-made tools or whatever they 
could make or spare. 

Thus all over the eastern part of the 
country and as far west as roads would 
permit, hundreds of bright, gayly co- 
lored peddler’s wagons went shuttling 
back and forth over corduroy roads, 
across rude bridges, fording streams, 
climbing mountains and penetrating 
forests on their adventurous way. The 
tin peddler in early days of not only 
New England but the country lying 
west so far as roads would allow, pro 
vided a very real service to the scatter 
ed farm-houses as well as to the manu 
facturers of “notions,” and deserves a 
definite niche in the Halls of Apprecia 
tion when credit is being given to the 
builders. Roads were all but impassable 
and people could not easily travel the 
necessary distances to towns and stores. 
The tin peddler took the store to the 
people. 

After the Civil War there was again 
the problem of unemployment as the 
soldiers returned. By that time how 
ever, traveling conditions were im 
proved so the, peddler could fare far- 
ther. But by that time, too, the farm 
er’s situation was also improved. He 
was building better houses and barns 
and he was ready for greater conve- 
niences and comforts and some few 
luxuries according to his times. The 
peddler’s wagon therefore often met 
up on the way with the lightning rod 





“THE OLD TIN PEDDLER'S ¥ ACON”™ 





Courtesy of Henry Ford Museum of Antiquities at Dearborn, Michigan 
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agent’s gig, or he passed the plodding 
book agent, or that alien one who 
brought “foreign things” to our door: 
laces and linens (silvery-white and 
smelling odorously sweet of flax) ; 
shiny stiff petticoats for women and 
gayly spotted socks in green and white, 
or blue and white, for men. By that 
time, too, town and country were not 
so far apart and there was handwriting 
on the wall for the peddler to read a 
little later on. 

While he lasted, however, the Tin 
Peddler had a good time. He visited 
strangers and heard new things. He 
gave out news and was sure of wel- 
come. He didn’t join the Navy and 
see the world but when he joined the 
Peddler’s ranks he saw what, for him, 
answered the same purpose. Of course 
he met with adversity, and lots of it. 
He, and his horse, often got stuck in 
bog and mire. He had to sleep out as 
often as he slept in. A stable or a 
thatched roof was luxury to his weary 
bones. If, by chance, he found a sleep- 
ing place in a so-called “tavern” he of- 
ten had to share a bed with three or 
four others. One of the “rules” of such 
a tavern was that no man should go 
to bed with his boots on. He doubt- 
less got sick, for “fever ’n’ ager” was 
prevalent and only God knows how he 
survived. 

Once in a while a peddler was mur- 
dered. A lonely man with riches in 
his wagon and maybe money in his 
pocket, was logical quarry for the vil- 
lainous marauder who also followed 
the ox-team’s tracks into the new coun- 
try. The annals of almost any country- 
side will reveal at least one bloody tale 
of a disappearing peddler and discover- 
ed bones bleaching behind a log. 

It was a hazardous life he lived, but 
nevertheless the peddler’s pack and its 





RUA 
COUNTRY AUCTION 
ENTHUSIAST 
Jason Almus Russell 


1. What is the sign of a country 
auction? 

2. How can the purchaser identify 
mahogany, black walnut, and pumpkin 
pine furniture? 

3. What class of books makes a fas- 
cinating collection? 

4. How do you judge the age of a 
horse? 

5. What is served at the auction 
free-lunch? 

6. Of what practical use is a wooden 
churn and a bell mortar-and-pestle? 

7. Who wrote Country Auction? 

8. How may old pewter be kept 
bright and shining? 

9. What makes pressed glass goblets 
desirable ? 

10. What colored prints have the 
highest value? 

11. How should the amateur collector 
collect pressed glass? 

12. And a question which has per- 
plexed many a thrifty would-be pur- 
chaser— 

“When shall I raise the bid?” 


(Answers on Page 38) 














promise of adventure lured many a 
young man from his parental home to 
the dangers and delights of the Road. 
The gentle Bronson Alcott, for in- 
stance, admitted that his primary rea- 
son for balancing a japanned trunk in 
either hand was to “see something of 
the world.” His peddling took him as 
far afield as Virginia and the Carolinas, 
and also provided him the means for a 
better livelihood than he could other- 
wise have found. 


When in the eighties, railroads be- 
gan to thread the land over which the 
Yankee Notions peddler had earlier 
wended his way on foot, his doom was 
sealed. The excitement which the -ped- 
dier had once brought to the settler’s 
door was now exceeded by that which 
the countryman experienced in going 
to town. The peddler had had his hum- 
ble day. Picturesque figure though he 
was in his rags and uncut hair, un- 
shaven face and unbathed body, he was 
nevertheless “the peddler.” And, he is 
almost forgotten. Youths and children 
of today know nothing of him nor of 
the part he played in the development 
of the: homes and towns which they 
enjoy. Manufacturers of present day 
“notions”—combs and calendars, beads 
and buttons, glass and gew-gaws, pipes 
and pens and the ten thousand other 
small items for which the State of Con- 
necticut, as well as other New England 
states are still famous, and who trans- 
port carloads of such products to the 
Five-and-Dimes, chain and department 
stores, hardly give a thought to their 
own humble beginning. Many of them 
not even know that the Yankee Notions 
Peddler was once their only means of 
distribution, and a valuable one. 











WILL THE 


CHESTNUT TREE COME BACK? 





Charlotte B. Sills in the New Haven 
Register leads us to believe that there is 
a very good chance that it will, that in the 
chestnut tree plantation of Dr. Arthur Har- 
mount Graves at Mount Carmel, Conn. the 
chestnut blight, introduced a score of years 
ago from the Orient, may be defeated. Dr. 
Graves has for the last fourteen years been 
breeding new chestnut trees by cross polli- 
nation of American and Asiatic chestnuts. 
As a result, he hopes to develop, a tree im- 
mune to the fungus and tall and strong 
enough to make good timber. Work on the 
plantation is now in its fourteenth year and 
several thousand nuts will be harvested this 
fall. Too soon to call this success—but it 
looks very much like it. 

Doctor Graves is following another line 
in his attempt to bring back the chestnut. 
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Here and there, he points out, there are still 
a very few healthy chestnuts which are ap- 
parently resistant to the fungus. He urges 
anyone finding shoots bearing nuts to send 
him the nuts for planting. They should not 
be allowed to become dry after harvesting, 
but should be wrapped in sphagnum moss, 
moist cotton or paper napkins and mailed to 
him as soon as possible after gathering. 

On the subject of chestnut trees in his 
district, game warden George Proctor of 
Wilton, N. H., and well-known for his 
Sportsman's Column in many New Hamp- 
shire papers, writes, “Chestnuts are coming 
back in my section. Over in Mason, right on 
the highway, is a tree that I have been eating 
chestnuts from for the past two years. . .at 
Wilton Centre on the 101 route are several 
trees that have been bearing.” And there 


you are for first hand evidence that the old 
chestnutting days may be with us soon again. 


Boston, of Course, 


has long been noted as the city of culture 
and its citizens for their erudition. A well- 
known Westerner has reason to confirm this 
on his first visit to the metropolis. Arriving as 
a total stranger at the South Station, he 
started walking up Summer Street wondering 
where he could find a suitable hostelry. He 
met a well-dressed, cultured-looking gentle- 
man. Stopping him, he said, “Pardon me, 
but can you tell me a good place to stop at?” 
The Bostonian, after austerely looking him 
up and down from top to toe, finally replied, 
“I can; just before the ‘at’.” 





Courtesy 
Entering Palmer Hall for Classes—Forty of 
different courses were offered by the John Holden 
Conference of Religious Education. 


NORTHFIELD CONFERENCE OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


These photographs show one of the nine large gather- 
ings which met on the campuses of Northfield Sem- 


Dwight L. Moody, in 1879. Moody was also the founder 
of the Northfield Schools, the largest private prepara- 
inary and Mount Herman School this summer. The 


tory school in the United States. The schools are lo- 


Northfield Conferences were started by the Evangelist, cated in East Northfield, Mass. 


a \ ~ a : a ee 2 * ts 
Faculty-Student baseball game which the Vesper service on Round Top, burial place On the way to Round Top at the sunset 
umpire always wins for the Faculty. of D. L. Moody. 


hour. 
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WHEN “T.R.”” SWORE gz, 


I. A SPECIAL Pullman train 
whose beauty then was not excelled, 
more than fifty newspapermen, photo- 
graphers, telegraphers, magazine writ- 
ers and a galaxy of statesmen, small 
and great, which shifted almost hourly, 
had “swung around” New England to 
the last arc of the “circle” when the 
startling incident occurred in which it 
was my unwonted fortune to partici- 
pate. 

The afternoon before, we had slid in 
the Presidential Special down through 
cheering station crowds from Vermont 
across Western Massachusetts into 
Dalton where T. R. stopped the night 
with Governor Crane. 

Bill Craig and a detail of the Secret 
Service guard took post about the 
Governor's residence after the illumi- 
nation in the President’s honor had 
faded against the night; and so we all 
retired, the day’s work done and the 
memorable half-month nearly ended. 
In the morning, there was to be a little 
stop at Pittsfield and the end of the 
trip was to be at Belle Dock, New 
Haven, where the Presidential yacht, 
Sylph, would be tied up to take Mr. 

Roosevelt back to Oyster Bay. 

' Dawn and the rising sun laid a mar- 


velous tapestry of autumnal glory 
across the Berkshires for the New 


England farewell. According to a care- 
fully prepared private itinerary distri- 
buted for the convenience of the Pre- 
sidential party, the President was to 
drive from Dalton across to Pittsfield 
with Governor Crane, and so on to 
Stockbridge, where at the depot the 
special would be in readiness to take 
up the final lap of the journey. 
Having breakfasted, the Governor 
and his distinguished guest appeared 
at the front entrance of the Crane 
home at exaétly 7.45. An open car- 
riage, known as a barouche, drawn by 
four gray horses, was in waiting. Quite 
a group of townspeople had gathered to 
bid the President farewell. He showed 


his teeth in a broad smile and spoke . 


briefly to them: 

“I appreciated that‘ noteworthy illu- 
mination last night, and I wanted to see 
the town this morning when it wasn’t 
a fairyland. I’ve looked at it, and it’s 


all right!” (laughter). The President 
continued: “The Government is us— 
here—you and me! That’s govern- 
ment!” (laughter and applause). “It’s 
a good thing to have a soft heart; a 
great mistake to have a soft head.” 
(more laughter ). 










a | 


Treonore, You ‘vt 
Estas.isHen A rMARD 
RecoRD For ME TO 
KEEP uP vote. 














Then, my notes show that Roosevelt 
defined the qualities of ideal good citi- 
zenship, and concluded: “You of Dal- 
ton are fortunate in having among your 
number one of the ideal type of good 
citizen, and he is now the first citizen of 
this Commonwealth!” (prolonged ap- 
plause). 

The President and the Governor clat- 
tered off behind the four gray horses 
down the Pittsfield road, another man 
in Bill Craig’s place on the high front 
seat of the carriage beside the driver. 
Bill strolled back across the street with 
the rest of us and shortly after the 
special pulled away he went into the 
dressing room of our car to shave, and 
I to chat with him. We were together 
quite some miles—how soon they be- 
came our last! 

The President reached Pittsfield at 
the same time as did the train. Pitts- 
field’s factory whistles shrieked a wel- 
come and the scenes were reenacted 
which we had witnessed and written 
again till enthusiasm had come to settle 
down upon us like a pall. Two hundred 
school children waving flags filled the 
air with song. The city square was 
packed. As the party drew up before 
the gaily decorated bandstand the local 
Grand Army post stood at attention, a 
guard of honor for the Nation’s head. 

Cheer after cheer cut into the 
Mayor’s introduction of the President 


FRANK W. LOVERING 


Correspondent with Presidential party 
for the Boston Journal in 1902, 
and later its Managing Editor. 


and just as he began to speak a crowd 
of school boys and girls swarmed 
about the press table and threatened to 
upset it till the police forced them 
away. My notes quote the President: 
“It was delightful to shake hands with 
Father Boyle of the Loyal Legion ; with 
Captain Wakely, just back from the 
Philippines, and to see my old friend, 
Dr. Sawyer, marching in the Veterans’ 
ranks.” 

Roosevelt was always like that. He 
knew men in every city and town 
he visited. He knew exactly how to 
cement that knowledge into a firmer 
bond of friendship ...“If the man who 
carries the weapon is no good, he'll be 
beaten by a good man with a club!” 
(Laughter and cries of “Right! 
Right "’’) 

These quotations from my time- 
stained notes of Roosevelt’s transient 
visits that September morning to Dal- 
ton and Pittsfield, never went over the 
wire. Too much happened too quickly 
within the following hour to make them 
of any value whatsoever. After the 
President had delivered his prepared 
speech at Pittsfield he told the news- 
papermen he was going to drive 
through the city to the home of former 
United States Senator Henry L. 
Dawes, an aged man who was succeed- 
ed by Senator Henry Cabot Lodge. 

*We of the entourage were instructed 
to ride along to the outskirts of Pitts- 
field where Roosevelt would join us 
again and proceed to the train which 
was moving ahead to Stockbridge, go- 
ing thence to journey’s end and the 
waiting yacht at the New Haven pier- 
head. F 

Except on the occasion of the stop 
at Hartford, Connecticut, on the first 
day of the Presidential tour, automo- 
biles had no part in the President’s cir- 
cuit of New England. They were much 
of a novelty in 1902. The press dele- 
gation aboard the special was augment- 
ed always by local staff writers, and of 
these there was no dearth as the party 
made up in Pittsfield for the drive to 
Lenox and Stockbridge. 

My seat was high in the open air on 
the right rear corner of a crowded tally- 
ho coach. Beside me was Jack Slaght 
of the New York World. All through 
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the trip I had used a folding pocket 
camera. On this occasion, for conve- 
nience, I dropped it into the tally-ho’s 
wicker bugle rack close by my hand... 

The high coach headed the news- 
paper men’s sunlit drive. The clomp- 
clomp-clomp of the horses’ hoofs 
echoed behind us as we neared the fine 
home of the Pittsfield Country Club. 
President Roosevelt was not ahead, and 
the drivers slowed their steeds. A man 
approached in a buggy drawn by a 
tired old horse that had done his bit 
years before. 

“Where's the President?” I called 
down from my perch. He whoa-ed his 
nag and drawled in the perfect voice of 
a typical New Englander : 

“Hain’t ye heard! Roosevelt’s all 
stove up and one of his men’s killed 
back there towards town,” jerking a 
grimy hand holding the reins up ahead 
of a rounded shoulder... 

When the tremendous news crisis 
came Jack Slaght muttered “My God!” 
and “Good-bye!” and leaped off over 
the left wheel while I jumped down 
over the right. We crossed one another 
hehind the tally-ho. I yelled, “Good 
luck, Jack!” and made for the country 
club door while Slaght made for a big 
hotel on the crest of a neighboring hill. 

Next time I saw Jack Slaght was 
some years later when he called in at 
the Boston Journal office from New 
York on the occasion of the death of 
Mrs. Mary Baker G. Eddy, the founder 
of Christian Science. Three weeks 
passed before I saw the little folding 
camera again. It finally came back to 
me through the kindness of the livery 
stable keeper the deck of whose tally- 
ho I had deserted so suddenly... 

There was not a soul visible in the 
country club house. A public telephone 
hung beside the door—and the line 
was jammed! 

Slamming the receiver back on its 
hook, I ran out of the door and down 
the steps to the road. Another New 
Englander riding in a battered Con- 
cord buggy—low open body and high 
leather-cushioned seat—was passing 
toward Lenox. The raw-boned horse 
didn’t appear to have much motive 
power, but he moved... 

I raised a hand and shouted, “The 
President ?” 

“Uh—uh. He's all broke up back 
there on the South Mountain road... 
trolley car smashed his carriage to 
pieces . . . his guard killed . . . Presi- 
dent’s face cut . . . leg hurt . . . trip 
abandoned !” 

I pulled out my pocketbook and the 
first money I grabbed was a five-dollar 


bill. ..““Here! Say—this . . . take this 
...turn ‘round... . let me in. . .drive. 
. drive like hell back to Roosevelt !’’. . 

I can see and feel and hear those 
weak old buggy wheels spinning in the 
forenoon sun The carriage jumped 
The driver whipped his horses into a 
froth ; but we just hobbled along. . . 

Above a rise in the road a curtain of 
dust drew like a clouded film across the 
tapestried landscape of New England 
autumn.. cavalry outriders! The 
President’s broken party! We passed 
it, a salute to the colors I am quite sure 
forgotten. ..“Driver, stop! I’m going 
to get into Roosevelt’s carriage!...you 
turn...follow me! When I leave the 
President I want you to take me on to 
Lenox for a wire!...remember! Fol- 
low !” 

The President waved to me as I ran 
up. Cortelyou, his, secretary, beckoned. 
I jumped to the low step of the car- 
riage, but just as Governor Crane open 
ed the door I was caught by the seat 
of my trousers and coat collar and 
pitched headfirst into the ditch beside 
the highway. 

Assured of my identity, Secretary 
of State William N. Olin of Massachu 
setts, who had leaped from the carriage 
back of the President's, believing me a 
crank intending violence, most humbly 
begged my pardon—and that was 
that 

I sat beside the President and Dr 
George A. Lung, his personal physi- 
cian. Governor Crane and Mr. Cortel 
you faced us. Roosevelt's head was in 
handages, there was adhesive tape 
across his lower lip. He nodded to me 
but was silent. Dr. Lung said: 

“It happened at 10.15 on the Pitts- 
field side of the Country Club not far 
from town. A trolley car running down 
grade came to a crossing in the road 
We all stood up, shouting, and made 
signs to the motorman to stop. He 
didn’t seem to pay any attention. The 
car struck the carriage and threw us all 
out... Bill Craig...in his regular seat 
beside the driver. ..poor Bill. ..he was 
instantly killed. . . 

“His body is back at the house of 
Mrs. A. B. Stevens...the President 
has some cuts and bruises on his head, 
a slight cut on the lower lip and bruises 
on his right cheek...Mr. Cortelyou 
has a slight bruise on the back of his 
head...not hurt seriously. Governor 
Crane isn’t hurt, just shaken up.” 

...My yellowing notes come to a 
scraggly end : “Dr. Lung says the Presi- 
dent is all right—slight bruises.” (It 
was thought at the time that the Presi- 
dent was only slightly hurt, but the 





bruise on his leg refused to heal. It 
caused him a great deal of pain, and on 
September 23 of that year, 1902, while 
on a trip to the West, he underwent 
an operation at an Indianapolis hos 
pital. 
city as scheduled, he was driven to the 
hospital, walked to the operating room, 
underwent the operation, and two 
hours later was taken on a stretcher to 
his train for the return trip to Wash 
ington. ) 

Such were the threads of the story 
which tragedy had woven for the world 
while a new September day smiled 
serenely across the Berkshires. . .to get 
it on the wire! 

I thanked the members of the Presi- 
dential party for their courtesy in 
giving me the details, spoke of my 
sorrow at 


Having made his speech in that 


sill Craig’s untimely death, 
expressed my regrets for the accident 
and stepped from the barouche into 
the rickety, strangely-contrasting Con 
. .the rural driver had been 
faithful to five dollars and to me. 

“All right now! Go aheaa...to a 
telegraph office—!”’ 

“Lenox,” he muttered. 

“Lenox, then, but get ahead !” 

“Can't go ahead of the President!” 

“Whip up that horse and GO!” 
(Continued on Page 39) 


cord buggy 


“T. R.” stops at New Milford, Conn. . . by 
Arthur D. Fuller . . from the book “Father 
Wes an Editor” by J. K. Bolles (W. W. 
Norton) which contains, among other inter- 
esting and amusing chapters, one about this 
same trip of which Mr. Lovering writes. 
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TO BE DISCONTINUED 


by 


DOROTHY GULICK 





Wissiow came to my hus- 
band’s school after an unsuccessful ex- 
perience in another. His chief difficulty, 
his parents explained jovially, was that 
he lacked any sense of time. In a small 
school .they hoped it would be easier 
for a boy to fall into the habit of get- 
ting to classes. 

It did not seem an insurmountable 
difficulty. Winslow was enrolled, al- 
though he arrived a day late. The 
packages and bags that came out of 
the car to be taken up to his room out- 
numbered those of any of the other 
students. Upon investigation it was 
revealed that Winslow was a railroad 
enthusiast. He had the time tables of 
every railroad in the country. After 
he finished his school work at night, 
and all too often before he finished it, 
Winslow could be found deep in his 
time tables. He read them as other boys 
read detective stories. In a small note- 
book he kept the numbers of all the 
locomotives he saw, writing them down 
carefully, together with the time and 
place he saw them. In a larger note- 
book he kept the autographs of every. 
railroad man he met during his years 
of hanging around railroad stations. 
He haunted the railroad station in our 
small New England village as young 
men-about-town haunt stage doors. He 
had a real reverence for railroad em- 
ployees. 

Fortunately for his school work, 
there are only a few trains a day which 
stop in our town, and no doubt this 
fact helped his parents in the selection 
of a school. Imbued with a time sense, 
Winslow might have been able to meet 
all the trains and still get to his classes. 
Without a time sense it was impossible. 


If he rushed off before lunch to meet 
the 11:49 (he referred to it always as 
327, which confused those of us who 
didn’t call trains by numbers) he was 
apt to forget and stay over for the 1 :39 
(320 to Winslow). His school work 
interfered with his hobby. 

Each Tuesday at faculty meeting 
some new aspect of Winslow’s com- 
plaint came up. On the suggestion of 
the science teacher, all of Winslow’s 
time tables were confiscated, to be re- 
turned after a week of getting to 
classes on time. Although this had the 
effect of putting Winslow into a fright- 
ful temper, which he subsequently 
worked off on his dormitory master, it 
handicapped him very little, as he could 
recite by heart the number of every 
train and the hour at which it was due 
to arrive, together with the name of 
the engineer who would probably run 
it. Engineers, like all railroad men, 
Winslow called by their first names. 
He said it was the “New Haven In- 
stinct”. Either you had the Instinct or 
you didn’t. We didn’t. 

Winslow’s chances of acquiring an 
education were getting slimmer and 
slimmer when news came that the Bos- 
ton and Maine was going to discontinue 
the 4:30 train and substitute a bus. 
With that hazard out of the way there 
was hope that Winslow might begin to 
show up in study hall again. He, of 
course, got the news before any of the 
rest of us, and showed up in my hus- 
band’s office almost gasping for breath. 
“Sir,” he said, “can I go down on 333 


a week from Friday ?” 

“Can you what?” asked my husband, 
who travels by car. 

“Can I ride down to Concord on the 
4:30 a week from Friday ?” 


“Where are you going?” 

“Just to the station in Concord, sir.” 

“Why ?” 

“Well you see, sir, they’re disconti- 
nuing the 4:30 train, and it’s the last 
time they’ll ever run it.” 

“What of it?” 

“It’s really something, sir. Every- 
body who’s interested in railroads goes 
down on a train for its last run. It’s 
sort of a celebration. A sort of sad 
celebration. I’d get off at Concord, sir. 
I’d have an hour there to get supper, 
and I could get 313 back. I’d get here 
at 7:12, in time for study hall.” 

My husband may travel by car, but 
he has a deep understanding for any 
boy with a hobby. Silly as the ride 
sounded to him, he brought it up in 
faculty meeting. It was agreed that if 
Winslow could get to all his classes on 
time until the train left on Friday, he 
could get aboard. It worked like a 
charm. Winslow got to every class, 
sometimes by the skin of his teeth, 
but always before the final bell. The 
entire school was interested in the 
effort, and I suspect that at times the 
bell was slowed up in order to help 
Winslow along. By Thursday, people 
were laying bets on the outcome. By 
Friday morning, all the faculty had 
the jitters. At fouro’clock on Friday 
afternoon, after Winslow had _ been 
notified that he could go, and had 
rushed up to his room for his coat and 
hat, the faculty sank down exhausted 
in Cary House. In cups of the blackest 
coffee, they drank his health and their 
own for having accomplished this 
miraculous thing. As the whistle of the 
last 4:30 train died in the distance they 
thought pleasantly of Winslow and of 
the fun he was having. 

The party broke up about ten minutes 
later. Faculty members, on their way 
back to their rooms, were horrified to 
see a hot, weary figure coming across 
the street from the postoffice. A solid 
week of being on time had been too 
much for Winslow. He had missed 
his train. 
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SONGS OF LONG AGO 


by 
PHILIP D. JORDAN 





, ae described in an 
early song as the home of notions and a 
paradise of pumpkin pies, has an enviable 
place in the history of American music. 

The world-famous Hutchinson family, 
from the Old Granite State, gave to America 
the idea of singing troupes who traveled the 
length and breadth of the country to praise 
temperance, abolition, woman suffrage, and 
Christianity. These Hutchinsons, far more 
important in the musical annals of the United 
States than the Baker Family or the Alleg- 
hanians, came from solid Yankee stock. Their 
father, Jesse, was a quiet farmer with much 
musical ability. His wife also was talented 
All but one of their thirteen children were 
musically inclined. On Thanksgiving even- 
ing of 1839, the children gave their initial 
performance in the Baptist Meeting House 
of Milford, New Hampshire. 

“It was an anxious time for all,” said one 
of the brothers, but Squire Livermore spoke 
on music and the minister prayed, “so that 
the concert might be interspersed with 
speakers and not fall through.” The church 
was packed with sympathetic listeners, and 
the chorals, hymns, anthems, and glees were 
enthusiastically received. 

Before long, the four younger children, 
Judson, John, Asa, and Abby, were singing 
in many a New England village. At East 
Wilton, a concert netted six and a quarter 
cents. During these first endeavors they 
sang from note and not by rote, but in later 
years, as they became more assured, they 
memorized all their numbers. Finally, they 
were persuaded by friends to attempt a pro- 
gram in New York City. With timid faith 
they arranged for their debut in the famous 
Tabernacle on May 11, 1842. “The immense 
audience,” noted the New York Tribune, 
“were perfectly delighted and could scarcely 
be prevailed upon to release them from 
constant duty. We have seldom listened to 
sweeter melody than theirs.” 

For their program given at the Society 
Library Room in New York, on May 17th, 
the troupe chose the Snow Storm, now quite 
forgotten but then a favorite narrative of 
the sufferings of a mother who wandered 
with her child over the Green Mountains in 
search of a husband who had already perish- 
ed in the storm. This was followed by the 
Vulture of the Alps, described in handbills 
as a thrilling song “portraying the agonized 
feelings of a parent at the loss of an infant 
child, snatched suddenly from its compa- 
nions by the ravenous vulture, while engaged 
in childish plays in the field.” Then too, 
they offered The Maniac, The Grave of 
Bonaparte, The Mountain Bugle, and King 
Alcohol, their favorite for over forty years. 
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Title Page of Hutchinson’s Famous Family Song 


King Alcohol has many forms 
By which he catches men; 
He is a beast of many horns, 
And ever thus has been, 
There is rum and gin, and beer and wine, 
And brandy of logwood hue; 
And these, with other fiends combined, 
Will make any man look blue. 
CHORUS 
He says, “Be merry, for here’s your cherry 
And Tom-and-Jerry and port and sherry, 
And spirits of every hue.” 
Oh, are not these a fiendish crew, 
As ever a mortal knew? 


“Don’t forget the concert by those sweet 
native minstrels, the Hutchinson Family,” 
admonished the New York Evening Post 
“All who go in doubt come home enthusiastic 
in their praise. Let us give them a full 
house, aye, even to overflowing, and thus 
show to them that we are not behind New 
England cities in appreciating and encoura- 
ging American talent.” 

In 1845 they left for a tour of England and 
Ireland. Upon their return to the United 
States, the Hutchinsons gave most of their 
time to the abolition movement. They were 
intimate friends, as well as co-workers, with 
Garrison, Greeley, Rogers and other leaders 
of the anti-slavery group. “We were inspired 





with the greatness of the issue,” wrote John 
Hutchinson, “finding our heart in sympathy 
with those struggling and earnest people... 
and we sang for the emancipation of the mil- 
lions of slaves in bondage.” The Negro’s 
Lament was one of the most popular of 
their selections. 


Forced from home and all its pleasures, 
Africa’s coast I left forlorn, 

To increase a stranger's treasures, 
O’er the raging billows borne. 

Men from England bought and sold me, 
Paid my price in paltry gold; 

But though slave they have enrolled me, 
Minds are never to be sold. 


This was first sung at a meeting of the 
Boston Anti-slavery Society in Faneuil Hall 
in January 1843. 

Perhaps the most famous of all the anti- 
slavery songs in the Hutchinson repertoire 
was the stirring and dramatic Get Off the 
Track. The words were written by the Hut- 
chinsons and adapted to an old slave melody. 


Ho! the car emancipation, 

Rides majestic through the nation, 
Bearing on its train the story, 
Liberty! a nation’s glory. 

Roll it along! roll it along! 
Roll it along! through the nation, 

Freedom’s car, Emancipation. 
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Hear the mighty carwheels humming: 
Now, look out! the engine’s coming! 
Church-and-statesmen, hear the thunder 
Clear the track, or you'll fall under. 
Get off the track! all are singing 
While the “Liberty Bell” is ringing. 


When, however, slaveholders would not 
“get off the track,” the Hutchinsons did 
their bit to further the conflict by populari- 
zing The Battle Cry of Freedom until it 
was “soon shouted in camps, on the march, 
and on the battlefield.” Nor was this enough. 
John Hutchinson determined to take his 
singers into the camps of the Army of the 
Potomac. Unfortunately, however, they 
included in their programs Whittier’s stirring 
Ein Feste Burg, an inflammatory abolition 
poem set to the music of Luther’s great hymn. 
General McClellan thereupon expelled them 
from the Union lines on the ground that 
abolition was not the primary object of the 
war. 

Undaunted, the troupe appealed to Lin- 
coln. Secretary Chase, it is said, read the 
lines judged offensive by McClellan, in a 
cabinet meeting. The President listened at- 
tentively and then is reputed to have said, 
“It is just the character of song that I desire 
the soldiers to hear.” By presidential order 
therefore, the Hutchinsons were re-admitted 
to Federal camps and barracks. There they 
delighted regulars and volunteers with the 
Emancipation Song, The Slave Mother, The 
Slave's Appeal, Little Topsy’s Song, and 
Uncle Sam’s Farm. 

The quartet was a picturesque group upon 
any stage. Abby sometimes wore a green 
bouffant dress, pinched tightly at the waist. 
Her close-fitting sleeves were ruffled above 
the elbow. The brothers chose white snug 
trousers and blue long-tailed jackets. Col- 
lars were soft and flaring, beneath which 
lay a large knot of wide black satin whose 
flowing ends were tucked under tan striped 
waistcoats. Jesse was the leader, and com- 
poser of several of their most popular songs. 
Judson was the humorist of the troupe. Asa 
was the basso and business manager, and 
Abby, the contralto. 

Nearly all of the Hutchinsons’ programs 
began with their family song, The Old 
Granite State. 


Ho! we've come from the mountains 
Come again from the mountains. 
We've come from the mountains, 

Of the old Granite State. 


The Baker Family, also from New Hamp- 
shire, imitated the glees, ballads, and de- 
scriptive songs of the Hutchinsons, but this 
group never achieved the success attained 
by the original singers. The Mountaineer’s 
Farewell, beginning “I have come home from 
the mountains of the Old Granite State,” 
was obviously modeled upon the Hutchin- 
son's family song.. Yet the Bakers intro- 
duced many compositions not plagiarized 
from the original group. These included The 
Baker's New England Glee, a thoroughly 
native song; The Baker's Farewell, with 
which they concluded their programs; and 
two songs of the sea which touched New 
England hearts, The Little Sailor Boy's 
Lament and The Sailor's Grave. 

Other troupes toured the Puritan states 
from the forties until the Civil War, or af- 
ter. The Alleghanians, for example, popu- 
larized Woodbury’s Strike the Harp Gently. 
A famous song of the Orphean Family was 
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Will You Come to My Mountain Home? 
Still another traveling company whose music 
pleased Yankeeland was the Barker Family. 
The Harmoneons were introducing a sere- 
nade, The Lone Starry Hours, during the 
fifties, and Ordway’s Aeolians had adapted 
the famous negro Root, Hog, or Die to New 
England palates by substituting a version 
based upon the American Revolution. 


I'll tell you a story that happened long ago: 

When the English came to America, I s’ pose 
you all know, 

They couldn't whip the Yankees, I'll tell you 
the reason why, 

Uncle Sam made them sing, Root, hog, or die. 


Yankee traits and mannerisms were caught 
up by a score of composers whose songs 
were delightful commentaries upon _ social 
life. Some were serious, but more were 
shockingly sentimental or hilariously com- 
ical. Bobbin’ Around, with words and music 
by W. J. Florence, was described on its 
cover as “The Yankee Song.” Extremely 
popular in the New England states, it went 
to nine editions before the Civil War. The 
story which it tells of Josh, Patience, the 
Yankee maid, and her rival, “the long-legged 
crook'’d shin, curly-tooth’d Sal,” is not en- 
tirely forgotten even today. It is the old 
tale of a stolen kiss, a faithless lover, and 
a bridegroom left in the lurch at the church, 
set to a humorous tune and told in the 
vernacular. 

Still another favorite, Squire Joneses 
Daughter, was introduced by White House's 
New England Bards in 1855. It described 
the prettiest girl in the State of Maine. 


Red is the rosy posies hue 

That grows down in the hollers, 
And red is Uncle Nathan’s barn, 
That cost a hundred dollars: 

And red is sister Sally's shawl 
That cousin Levi bought her, 

But redder still the blooming cheek 
Of Squire Jones’es daughter 


But My Mary Ann, described on the litho- 
graphed cover as “the Yankee Girl’s song,” 
was perhaps the most popular of all non- 
sense pieces extolling the beauties of the 
New England maid. First published in 1856, 
it was originally sung in many of the prin- 
cipal theatres of the United States by the 
famous star, Mrs. Barney Williams. Hun- 
dreds of copies were purchased in New 
England. The last two verses use similes 
indigenous to coast and country. 


A lobster in a lobster pot, 

A blue fish wriggling on a hook 
May suffer some, but oh! no not, 
What I do feel for my Mary Ann. 


That pride of all the produce rare, 
That in our garden grow’d, 

Was punkins, but none could compare 
In angel form to my Mary Ann. 


Marriage, perenially interesting, found 
comic expression in the popular music of 
the day. In 1841 appeared Not Married Yet!, 
a complaint by a spinster of twenty, “with 
a hand of snow and an eye of jet,” who sets 
her cap for every man and yet they don’t 
propose. George P. Morris wrote the words 
and Henry Russell composed the music. Still 
another favorite was Oh I Should Like to 
Marry, a musical dialogue between a “gent” 
and a lady, each of whom sets forth the 
qualities of an ideal mate. 


Says the gent: 


Yes! I should like to marry, 
If I could find any pretty lady, 
Suited to my mind: 

Oh! I should like her witty, 
Oh! I should like her good, 
With a little money, 

Yes, indeed, I should. 


The lady coquettishly retorts: 


Oh! I should like to marry, 
If that I could find any handsome fellow, 
Suited to my mind: 
Oh! I should like him dashing, 
Oh! I should like him gay, 
The leader of fashion, 
And dandy of the day. 


Then appeared the sad tale of The Old 
Maid who, from eighteen to fifty-three, 
rejected each suitor—the ardent young lover, 
the naval officer, the lawyer, the dandy, the 
man from the South, the West, and even 
the suitor from Tennessee. 


These were nearly the last—I was then 
forty-four, 
IT am now only just fifty-three ; 
But I really think that some, I rejected 
before, 
Would do now very well for me. 


A companion piece (the two usually were 
sung together) was The Old Bachelor who 
sported his figure and face at opera, party 
and ball,” until he was sixty and then, like 
the old maid, found himself alone. The tune 
was catchy and proved a favorite. The 
Bachelor's Lament, popularized by the Hut- 
chinsons, completes the trio. 

Two other songs, He Was Such a Nice 
Young Man and The Nice Young Man, de- 
lighted the heart of young and old alike 
The former, published during the thirties 
by Atwill, was not as picturesque as the lat- 
ter which was printed by Oliver Ditson. 
Thus was the effeminate Beau Brummel 
described : 


There was a young man by the name of 
Brown, 

And he wore two dangling curls; 

While his hair was combed quite back from 

the crown, 

And hung down behind like the girls. 

Oh! his pants were like draw'rs and he'd 
gloves on his paws, 

And he carried a neat white fan. 


The sheet music albums however, con- 
tained more than these lighthearted examples 
of the spirit of fun. The toil and dangers of 
New England life were well represented in 
such songs as Home of My Boyhood, Man 
the Life Boat, My Mother's Bible, and New 
England Farmer. But the most typically 
Yankee of all these folk songs from New 
England are Uncle Sam’s Farm, describing 
the glories of the nation, and Away Down 
East, which tells of a fabled famous coun- 
try never seen by mortal eyes. 


It is called a land of notions, of applesauce 
and greens, 

A paradise of pumpkin pies, a land of pork 
and beans, 

But where it is, who knoweth—neither mortal 
man nor beast, 

But one thing we're assured of—'tis away 
down East. 
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IN DEFENSE OF PUTNEY 


(Preparedness with a Sense of Humor) 


= been a lot of talk lately 
about the invasion of the United States. 
Some authorities claim the enemy forces 
will come up from South America; some 
say they'll come down from Greenland. My 
barber thinks they'll be landed from subma- 
rines on a beach near Chatham, and that fat 
man who comes in for a shave at noon every 
Tuesdays, Thursday, and Saturday thinks 
they'll be dropped from parachutes near 
Fort Knox, Kentucky. 

I'm afraid I can’t settle the matter for 
you. What I can do, though, is to tell you 
precisely where the invasion of the United 
States will end. Putney, Vermont—that’s 
where. 

It’s like this. My military friends assure 
me that before invading a country the general 
staff of an army must have a pretty fair idea 
of the country’s terrain. In other words, it 
isn’t enough for them to know, in a vague 
sort of way, where the country is. They've 
got to know all about it—where its factories 
are, when its Rotary clubs meet, and where 
its roads go. Particularly, where its roads 
go. You can’t send out panser columns with 
instructions to go straight ahead till they 
come to the crossroad and then ask a police- 
man. Panzer columns have got to know in 
advance where they’re going, and in order 
to know in advance they’ve got to have maps. 

Now, undoubtedly the best way for an 
enemy to get maps of our country would 
be by sending agents to our filling stations. 
But there’s no need to get alarmed about 
this; in fact, it’s a very encouraging situa- 
tion. Let's get back to Putney and I'll tell 
you why. 

The New Hampshire-Vermont maps of the 
Shell, Tydol, and Cities Service oil com- 
panies all show a bridge across the Connec- 
ticut River at Putney, Vermont. Well, if 
any foreign invaders decide that they're 
going to sneak across the river there and if 
they send their tanks, motorcycles, armored 
cars, trucks, ambulances, and field kitchens 
down to that bridge, why the war is going 
to be over right then and there. 

I know. Last summer we went walking 
up in Vermont. From Brookline we went 
over a bit of a mountain and down into 
Putney, taking the Shell company's word 
that we could cross the river there. 

We spent the night in a cabin north of 
Putney on route 5, and the next morning we 
found a road that ran south, right along 
the river. It was a fine road to walk on, 
but it didn’t lead to any bridges. Along 
about East Putney, I think it was, another 
road branched off and headed right down 
to the river and we thought we were all set. 
But when we got down there, the road just 
ended. There wasn’t a trace of a bridge. 
We even climbed down a banking to see if 
there wasn’t a ford or a ferry, but there 
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wasn't and we both got stung by hornets. 
We went back and followed our first road 
and eventually found ourselves in Putney 
again. 

We went into a restaurant. “Look,” we 
said to a happy-looking man who was drink- 
ing ale and wearing an orange and black 
cap with advertising on it. “was there ever 
a bridge across the river here?” 

He spoke at length on the subject. It 
seemed there was no bridge across. That in 
the thirty years he'd lived in Putney there 
never had been a bridge across. That a man 
he knew during the prohibition period used 
to row people across to buy hard cider from 
a wretch on the New Hampshire side. That 
on such occasions he and his friends had 
often come back with the sides of the boat 
not an eighth of an inch from the water 
That they wouldn't have minded if there 
hadn't been any boat at all. That they were 
feeling so good they could have jumped 
across. But that he had never heard of any 
bridge except down at Brattleboro. Or up 
at Westminster. But not at Putney. Not in 
thirty years. 

We thanked him and then walked down 
route 5, and sure enough, just before we got 
to Brattleboro, there was a fine new bridge 
across to New Hampshire. 

That’s only a sample of the sort of trouble 
any nation that decides to invade the United 
States is in for. After our experience at 
Putney, I started checking all the auto road 
maps of Northern New England. 

The Shell, Tydol, and Cities Service maps 
are the only ones that show a bridge at Put- 
ney. Well, when I discovered that these 
three maps were copyrighted by the H. M 
Gousha Company, I thought I was getting 


somewhere. I examined the others and 
found that the Amoco, Atlantic, Gulf, Rich- 
field, Sunoco, Sinclair, and Texaco maps 
were all made by Rand McNally and Com- 
pany while the General Drafting Company 
made the Socony and Esso maps. (I did'nt 
bother with the C. S. Hammond Jenney 
map, as that showed only the main routes.) 
Since only three different map companies 
were involved, I thought I could take any 
one map from each of them and by com- 
parison find the right answers. I soon 
learned, however, that the map companies 
didn’t even agree among themselves. 

Take the case of the H. M. Gousha maps 
first. Gousha makes one map of New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont and a separate map of 
Maine. The Tydol and the Cities Service 
maps of New Hampshire and Vermont seem 
identical; I discovered that they both have 
319 J. C. 12 N. printed in their lower left- 
hand corners, which may prove something 
The corresponding Shell map looks very 
similar, but there are some curious differ- 
ences. For instance at the bottom of the 
Tydol map the distance to Kingston is given 
as 35 miles; Shell claims it’s 30. Cities Ser- 
vice says that “To Springfield To Providence 
To Springfield” (whatever that may mean) 
is 52; Shell says it's 56. 

The only difference I could find in their 
maps of Maine is that from the western 
edge of the Shell and Tydol maps it's 19 
miles to Colebrook, while Cities Service in- 
sists it’s 21. I'm not going to fuss over a 
matter of two miles, though, since at least 
they do agree on Tim. I wish I could say 
as much for the other maps. 

It's hard to tell about such things, but Tim 
probably isn’t an important military base. It 
may not matter to our prospective invaders 
which map is right about Tim, but it does 
matter to me. Somehow I think that in Tim 
I could find the peace and quiet I long for, 
if there is a Tim. But is Tim real? 


(Continued on Page 40) 
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NEWS ABOUT NEW ENGLAND WOMEN 


by 
Dorothy Taylor 


O., National Society of New 
England Women will officially open its au- 
tumn activities with the convening of the 
national board at the Hotel Astor, New 
York City on October 8th. Mrs. Lowell 
Fletcher Hobart of Cincinnati, president 
general, will preside. The next day an 
eastern regional conference will be held at 
the Women’s Club House in Wannamaker’s. 
Mrs. John E. Lamphear of Brooklyn Colony 
is chairman of arrangements. 

In this first article I am listing for those 
YANKEE readers who are not familiar 
with this society a good deal more of the 
factual material than you will henceforth 
get...as I know there will be some who 
like facts first—then information. 

The Society is carrying on a program of 
patriotic, educational, philanthropic and civic 
activities through its national committees. 
Miss Alice D. Butterfield of New York 
City, chairman of the American Defense 
Committee, analyzes Congressional legisla- 
tion advising the Colonies whether the bills 
are constructive or promoted by subversive 
groups. 

Mrs. John Foster McMillan of Elizabeth, 
N. J., chairman of Better Films, informs 
the Colonies regarding coming films to be 
shown in their cities. 

Mrs. Oliver W. Holmes, White Plains, 
N. Y., chairman Correct Use of the Flag, 
encourages a broader knowledge of the cor- 
rect display of the Flag. 

Mrs. John H. Mullin, Atlanta, Georgia, 
chairman of the Emma Hardy Slade Stu- 
dent Loan Fund, will assist college women 
of New England ancestry unable to meet 
their college expenses. 

Mrs. William H. Stratton, Ridgewood, 
N. J., is chairman of the Medal of Honor 
bestowed upon members and outsiders for 
service in furthering American ideals. 

Mrs. Georgianna Brown Harbeson, New 
York City, chairman of the New England 
Arts and Crafts Committee, furthers ex- 
hibits, educational programs for promoting 
the arts, and a revival of some of the old 
New England arts. Mrs. Walter P. Mays 
of Pittsburgh, chairman of Old New Eng- 
land Music, is resurrecting old songs of 
pioneer days. 

Mrs. James N. Fleming, Gates Mill, Ohio, 
chairman of the Preservation of Historic 
Places, is compiling a history of historic 
places in various localities. Miss Isabel L. 
Cole, South Shaftsbury, Vt., chairman of 
the Preservation of Historic Records, is 
filing and indexing the Society's records for 
reference use. 

Mrs. John E. Connelly, Chicago, chairman 
of the Program Lending Bureau, furnishes 
patriotic plays, pageants and historical pa- 
pers for Colony programs. Mrs. Edwin C. 
Lewis, White Plains, N. Y., chairman of 
Radio, represents the Society on the Wo- 
men's National Radio Committee. 
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The first of a permanent continuing serics 
pertaining to the activities of members of 
the National Socicty of New England 
Women—a group many thousands strong 
established in colonies the country over. 

In helping YANKEE to broaden its scope 
in behalf of national unity, the Society is 
rendering us a distinct and much appreciated 
service...and we take this opportunity of 
thanking President Hobart and Miss Taylor 
for their cooperation as well as the other 
members of the Society who make this 
serics possible. 

Readers of YANKEE, interested in know- 
ing more about this Society, will receive in- 
terested and courteous replics from Miss 
Taylor. YANKEE, having followed its 
progress over a number of years, considers 
it one of the finest socicties in the U. S. 








Mrs. Howard B. Hall, Meriden, Conn., 
chairman of the Helping Hand Fund Trus- 
tees, and Mrs. Forrest S. Treat, Bettendorf, 
Iowa, chairman of the Disbursing Commit- 
tee aid women of New England ancestry in 
need. 

Other committee chairmen are Mrs. Her- 
bert L. Holly of Brooklyn, N. Y., custodian 
of Flags and Properties; 

Mrs. Leon FE. Bushnell, Syracuse, N. Y., 
Finance ; 

Miss Dorothy W. Taylor, East Orange, 
N. J., Publicity ; 

Mrs. L. B. Crawford, Cincinnati, Supplies ; 

Mrs. Edgar Wain, Cincinnati, Year Book. 

Miss Julia C. Fish of Cleveland is chair- 
man of the twenty-eighth annual Congress 
of the Society at Hotel Statler, Boston, May 
12th to 15th 1941, and Mrs. Charles A. Soper 
of Brooklyn, of the Founders’ Day luncheon 
January 24th 1941 at Hotel Astor, New York 
City. 

Next I quote our President-General's 
message for Yankees everywhere—one we 
all readily endorse. 

“We of New England ancestry are indeed 
proud of the part our Pioneers piayed in the 
discovery of our country; the sacrifices and 
hardships endured throughout the years and 
during the trying times of the Revolutionary 
War; the building of the Republic; a Con- 
stitution that has lasted over one hundred 
and fifty years and a Flag that is the oldest 
in the world! 

“Later the descendants of these pioneers 
moved westward and assisted in settling 
every state in the union. It is their descend- 
ants who form the membership of the Na- 


tional Society of New England Women. 


whose object is to bring together in social 


relations women of New England ancestry. 


to engage in patriotic, civic and philanthro- 
pic work and to perpetuate the lofty ideal 
and examples of our forefathers. 

“Let us all stand out in the open four- 
square to the wide range of influence about 
us. There is today no insulation against en- 


counters with anti-American sentiment equal 
to the powerful protection of patriotic zeal.” 

Mrs. Hobart will attend the fiftieth anni- 
versary celebration of the National Society 
D. A. R., of which she is honorary presi- 
dent general, on October 10th and 11th in 
Washington, D. C. She will be a guest of 
the Massachusetts D. A. R. State Confer- 
ence October Ist at the New Ocean House, 
Swampscott. 


Member Activities 


The National Patriotic Council of Wash- 
ington, D. C., has named one hundred patri- 
otic leaders in whose honor partial scholar- 
ships will be given students desiring to at- 
tend military schools or colleges. Members 
of the National Society of New England 
Women named are:—Mrs. Hobart, Mrs. 
Parlan Semple Jr., of Montclair, N. J., past 
president general, and Mrs. Theodore Risley 
Ramage, president of Springfield, Mass 
Colony. 

Mrs. James A. Cockcroft, president of 
Suffolk County, Long Island Colony, is the 
new president general of the Colonial Daugh- 
ters of the Seventeenth Century succeeding 
Mrs. Frederick Starr Pendleton, honorary 
president general of the National Society 
New England Women. 

Mrs. Louise Ward Watkins, president of 
Los Angeles Colony, spent the summer in 
the orient. She is president general of the 
National Society Daughters of the Union, 
1861-1865, Inc. Her predecessor was Mrs. 
Theodore Risley Ramage, president of the 
Springfield Mass. Colony. 

Mrs. Joseph E. Goodbar, member of New 
York City Colony, has recently completed 
her term as national president of the Na- 
tional Federation of Press Women. 

Mrs. Edward B. Huling, president of the 
Larchmont, N. Y. Colony, is founder-regent 
general of the Order of the Three Crusades 








Mrs. John J. Feerick, President of Brooklyn 
Colony, largest of the eighty Colonies of 
the National Society. 
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Activities of the Colonies 


LOS ANGELES COLONY. Mrs. Louise 
Ward Watkins, president, will be hostess 
to the Pacific Coast Conference, October 
17th at the Chapman Park Hotel. A New 
England Town Meeting will feature the 
morning session. Mrs. Charles W. Partridge 
of Los Angeles, third vice-president general, 
will bring greetings from the National So- 
ciety. 

NEW HAVEN COLONY. Mrs. Mary 
Bishop Bullard, president, will entertain the 
Connecticut’ Colonies October 2nd. Mrs. 
Lowell Fletcher Hobart, president general, 
will be guest of honor. Mrs. Edward B. 
Hunn, director general, is chairman of ar- 
rangements. At a Colony meeting Septem- 
ber 23rd, Mr. Charles W. Whittlesey will 
give an illustrated lecture on “Crossing and 
Re-crossing the Connecticut River.” 


ELIZABETH, N. J. COLONY. Mrs. 
Robert O. Bouton, president, recently dedi- 
cated a tablet in the new city hall in memory 
of John Ogden, John Baker, John Bailey, 
Luke Watson and their associates from New 
England who settled “Elizabethtowne.” Di- 
rect descendants of John Ogden taking part 
in the ceremonies were Miss Joan Ogden 
Bouton, president of the Elizabeth Junior 
Colony, who unveiled the tablet and Mr. 
Clarence Buzby Ogden, designer of the 
tablet. Mrs. J. Crawford Ogden was chair- 
man of arrangements, assisted by Mrs. Ma- 
thias Steelman and Mrs. William D. Gra- 
ham. Members of Mariners Ship No. 19, 
under the direction of Mrs. Herbert A. Nel- 
son, acted as color guards. 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. COLONY. 
Mrs. John A. Mayle, president, will have a 
paper on “Early Settlers of New England” 
at its meeting October 18th. Roll call will be 
answered with “Anecdotes of New England 
Ancestors.” 


BOSTON COLONY. Mrs. John J. Er- 
win, president, will give a luncheon Septem- 
ber 25th at the Women’s City Club in honor 
of the president general, Mrs. Lowell Flet- 
cher Hobart. Rev. Herbert S. Johnson will 
speak at a Colony meeting October 30th in 
the Brookline home of Mrs. G. Loring 
Briggs, director general. 


ROCKFORD, ILL. COLONY. Mrs. F. 
C. Benham, president, gave a reception in 
September at the home of Mrs. Warren B. 
Thayer to meet the following new mem- 
bers: Mrs. Harry Burpee, Mrs. Vernon Le 
Master, Mrs. Lee Fuller, Mrs. J. G. Whiten, 
Mrs. A. A. Needham and Mrs. Allen T. 
Shaw. James Laurence and Robert Day, 
whom the Colony sent to Illinois Boys’ 
State last summer, will relate their experi- 
erces at the Colony meeting, October 21st in 
the home of Mrs. Nelle Noble. The boys are 
members of Charlotte Adams Sedgwick Sons 
and Daughters Junior Colony, sponsored 
by Rockford Colony. 


HIGHGATE, VT. COLONY. Miss Isa- 
bel L. Cole, president, at its annual luncheon 
at Dog Team Tavern, Middlebury, presented 
the medal of honor of the National Society 
to Mrs. Elizabeth M. Rixford of East High- 
gate, founder of the Colony. 


BRONXVILLE, N. Y. COLONY. Mrs. 
Joseph Pope, president, will hear Miss Hazel 
Huffman, former investigator for the Dies 
Committee, speak on “National Defense” 
October 28th at the home of Mrs. Karl 
Gardner. 


MONTCLAIR, N. J. COLONY. Mrs. 
Frederick H. Amerman, president, has a 
welfare committee, “The Yankee Clippers,” 
meeting every Wednesday for Red Cross 
War Relief work at the home of Mrs. Ran- 
som W. Morse. 


SUFFOLK COUNTY, LONG ISLAND, 
N.Y. COLONY. Mrs. James A. Cockcroft. 
president, will hold an arts and crafts exhibit 
October 18th at the home of Mrs. Francis 
Huntington. Mrs. Georgiana Brown Harbe- 
son, national chairman of the New England 
Arts and Crafts Committee, will speak. 
Members of the Colony made summer pil- 
grimages to Southold and Southampton to 
celebrate the tercentenary of the two towns. 
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PASSAIC, N. J. COLONY, Mrs. Mil- 
lard W. Baldwin Jr., president, will have 
“New England Summer Echoes” as a topic 
October 18th at the home of Mrs. John A. 
Dickson. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. COLONY, Mrs. 
Glenn D. Anthony, president, will meet at 
the Onondaga Hotel October 10th. Profes- 
sor Marjorie Garfield of Syracuse Univer- 
sity will speak on “Painting in New Eng- 
land.” A program of New England music 
will be given. 


HARTFORD, CONN. COLONY, Mrs. 
Clayton W. Welles, president, will assemble 
October 9th in the new Congregational 
church in Glastonbury, built to replace the 
one destroyed in the 1938 hurricane. Mrs. 
Clifton Johnson will speak on “How Our 
Forefathers Lived.” 


DETROIT, MICH. COLONY, Mrs. H. 
M. Booth, president, will visit the Detroit 
Naval Armory October 23rd. Commander 
J. Thornton Brodhead will speak on “Na- 
tional Defense.” The Colony will meet Sep- 
tember 24th at the Women’s City Club when 
Miss Betty Roberts will speak on “Alaska.” 
On October 9th members will “taxi” visi- 
tors to the Detroit House of Correction. 
Proceeds will benefit the Helping Hand 
Fund for worthy women of New England 
ancestry. Monthly sewing meetings are held 


when childrens’ dresses are made for dis- 
tribution to “The Goodfellows,” a charitable 
organization of former Detroit newsboys. 


COLONY OF THE ORANGES, N. J., 
Miss Dorothy W. Taylor, president, will 
study “Vermont” at a meeting October 15th 
at Fulton Towers, East Orange. An exhibit 
of daguerreotypes will be held. Mrs. Wil- 
liam W. Smith is in charge of a benefit card 
party October 30th. 


PITTSBURGH COLONY, Mrs. Lowell 
Innes, president, will hear a talk on “Federal 
Housing Projects” by Mrs. Willard Hotch- 
kiss October 14th in the home of Mrs. 
Charles Mundo. 


ALBANY, N. Y. COLONY, Mrs.. Ed- 
ward C. Mason, president, will have luncheon 
with Mrs. Mason at Round Lake September 
27th. Members who summered in New 
England will describe historical points of 
interest. Mrs. William T. Byrne will speak 
on “Life in Washington” at a meeting Octo- 
ber 3ist in the home of Mrs. Gilbert Sulli- 
van. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. COLONY, 
Mrs. Theodore Risley Ramage, president, 
will hold a patriotic rally October 4th with 
Mrs. Merle E. Sellew and Miss Olive A. 
Hendrick as hostesses. This Colony, one of 
the youngest in the National Society, is 
active in Red Cross and National Defense 
work and the Pioneer Valley Association, 
which seeks to renew New England tradi- 
tions. 


BURLINGTON, IOWA COLONY, Mrs. 
Ralph F. Rogers, president, will meet Octo- 
ber 18th. Mrs. Ernest Garfield will speak 
on “A Maine Vacation.” 


GREENWICH, CONN. COLONY, Mrs. 
William A. Stevens, president, will have a 
Musicale October 7th in the home of Mrs. 
Henry Rowe. Mme. Martha Atwood, for- 
merly of the Metropolitan Opera Associa- 
tion founder-president of the Cape Cod In- 
stitute of Music will sing. 


(Continued on Page 40) 








Mrs. James E. Gardner of Fort Worth, 
Texas, registrar general of the National Soci- 
ety New England Women, verifies applica- 
tions for membership. She is a Fellow of the 
Institute of American Genealogy. 
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YANKE ES ALWAYS LIKED STOVES 


by Josephine H. Peirce 











Settin’ room stove designed in 1844 by 

Ezra Ripley. Front doors open, it’s fueled 

at end, and iron bands support the wood. 

Owned by Mrs. Loretta Leadbetter of 
Gardner, Mass. 





Though it has been taken for granted that prior to 1800 huge fireplaces furnished 

the only heat for New England homes, there is considerable evidence to show that a 
great many houses built after the first crude shelters had “fire-rooms” or “stove-rooms” 
. actually heated by some kind of stove. One of the earliest patents issued by the 
General Court of the Massachusetts Bay Colony was to one John Clarke in 1652 “for 
saueing of firewoods & warming rooms with little cost and charges.” Stoves and stove- 
rooms were casually mentioned in the earliest diaries of colonial days, though these were 
for heating, not cooking, purposes. The first really satisfactory cook stove was patented 
by William T. James of Union Village, N. Y. near the Vermont line, in 1815, a year 
before the patenting of the well-known Franklin stove. From then on stoves of every 
kind began appearing on the New England scene. A few of these are pictured herewith. 
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Fire frame made between 1800-1810. Owned by Miss Ellen F. Chamberlayne, 
Grafton, Mass. 





Open Franklin type, made in 1816. Owned 
by J. C. Whittemore, Leicester, Mass. 
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Box stove owned by Mrs. Eleanor Welch, 
Still River, Mass. (above) 





Stove made by F. P. Oliver in 1850 at 
Worcester, Mass., showing draft-regulator 
invented by Elisha Foote. With a water 
container on top it furnishes “air-condi- 
tioned, controlled heat.” Owned by Oscar 
V. Payne of Leicester, Mass. (above right) 





Franklin type stove—probably made by 

Isaac McNavy at Stafford, Conn., in the 

1830’s. Owned by Harold I. Easterbrook, 
Dudley, Mass. (right) 





18 inch box stove with three legs, made 
by Newcomb and Bowen in Worcester, 
1839. (below right) 





Stanley Stove of 1843 in constant use in 
one family since 1844. (below) 


Stove in the Greenville Baptist 
Church, Leicester, Mass. Doors 
open to furnish more heat. 
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A NEW ENGLAND INSPIRED DWELLING 


By 
G. HARRIS DANZBERGER 


ss THE OLD isn’t better, it is still 
good, especially for dwelling places. That 
is, it is good if it is faithfully done. So 
many people have tried to “improve” upon 
the inspired early work with disastrous re- 
sults. Accordingly much of the forthright 
character and distinguished craftsmanship 
of New England colonists has been lost. 

To find a faithful reproduction, inside as 
well as outside, nowadays is almost a rarity. 
But when a New England inspired dwelling 
gets national recognition it merits examin- 
ation. The structure which Benson Eschen- 
bach, A. I. A. designed for his own occu- 
pancy and which won first prize in a recent 
competition, ‘shows strikingly that early Con- 
necticut valley Yankees had a style that was 
good and is still good. 

The illustration shows the dining room of 
the prize-winning house with its hewn 
beams notched and pegged, full of checks 
and adze marks, just as they were taken 
from an old barn. The brick on the floor, 
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is second hand too, laid in sand over concrete. 
The walls are plastered, but instead of being 
finished with a trowel, they are palm finished, 
that is they are smoothed by rubbing with 
the palm of the hand in a circular motion. 
The under floor of the story above, in ran- 
dom width New Hampshire pine, is the ceil- 
ing of this dining room. The stairway too, 
is of pine, designed with a faithful regard 
for the characterful work of an old We- 
thersfield or New Haven home. 

The stone masonry is typical of the early 
days as is the wainscoting which might have 
graced a Guilford house. It is of beveled 
pine with the chair rail and wainscot cap 
formed by a continuation of the window 
stool and of the mouldings beneath it. 

The stretcher table with the rush-seated 
ladderback chairs and the corner closet are 
all in pine, with accessories and hardware, 


too, in keeping with the best of Yankee 
craftsmanship. 





FALL 


SUMMER HARVEST 


By Lansinc CHRISTMAN 


When July comes, and the wind blows 
the heat 

Of summer down over the hills, I go again 

To the intimate fields of which I am a part. 

Here on the brink of this great harvest I 
pause 

Briefly to dream: we are of the same—the 
wind 

And the rain have been equally ours ; 

The same sun has given us warmth and 
maturity. 


These are the same hill meadows which 
greened in April, 

The same fields which found their growth 
in May, 

Their maturity in June while the feather- 
ing young 

Of vesper sparrows hid in the shade of 
tall timothy. 

I am of the same April, the same May 
and June, 

I remember playing along the creek in 
the April 

Of my life, building water wheels, watch- 
ing them turn 

In the summer rain. May and June were 
mine, and thus 

I gave my days to the earth. And now it 
is summer : 

The mower sings, and the hay falls in 
even swaths 

Before the sharp knives gliding over the 
stony ground. 


I pause again. When the song of the 
clattering mower 

Subsides, I lift my ears to the more rest- 
ful chords 

Of grass rustling in the wind, to the 
tender calls 

Of the field sparrow coming from the 
upland pasture. 

I open my heart to the fields to which I 
have given, 

The fields which give to me now of their 
rich harvest. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT 
By Revier A. Nicos 


Watching the deepening fires of the maples 

Vanquished by storms, the hillsides cold 
and gray, 

Hearing the whisper of dead summer 
gardens ; 

“Love’s never worth the price we have 
to pay,” 

I could not know there'd come an April 
morning, 

Misty with spring, when I'd be standing 
near 

A jonquil, gleaming golden in your garden 

Remembering, and being glad, my dear. 
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POETRY 


WINDOWS OF COLOR 
By Danie. SMYTHE 


From where I sat and milked the cows in 
the stable, 

I could see through a window a tawny 
hillside. 

It was mostly strewn with oak and ash 
trees, they told me: 

That was why the colors came late, why 
through days of milking 

I could turn and mark but little change. 

And then, when the frosts came, and the 
tang bit my fingers, 

And the cats pulled their chilled feet be- 
neath them on the beams above, 

I suddenly saw the hill in flower...It was 
morning, 

And the sun split the hill’s top exactly. 

It was a bonfire of color, rich and living, 

One window with its rough boards about it 

Framing that picture of startling leaves 
clinging to the hardwood limbs. 

And I, somehow, in that rough room with 
the patient cows, 

Felt warm by the conflagration of the trees. 


THIS APPLE 
By Harry Etmore Hurp 
Today I picked an apple from a tree 
In my own orchard, saying, “This is mine.” 
And as I munched it, meditatively, 
I knew the joy of primal man who picked 
And ate the first firm sphere of rose- 
blushed fruit 
Within his private Eden. Years gone by 
A country boy (grown older) waged 
dispute 
With every farmer laying total claim 
To pendent beauty: shaken to the ground, 
The fruit became the property of him 
Who gathered it. This apple, ripe and 
sound 
And tanged with goodness. was not filched 
or bought 
But grew upon the bough of my own tree— 
The gift of earth and blossomed hope to me. 
SIGNAL 
By Artuur Wattace Peacu 
In his whitening years his country store, 
Hard by the crossroads, came to be a care 
Beyond his strength; so Benson took 
the fair 
And open offer Whitley made; and on the 
door, 
Where for an honest century or more 
The Benson name had stood in letters 
spare, 
“D. Whitley” spread its old-time English 
air. 
And Benson vanished with his business lore. 
But he returned—hurt to the quick to hear 
How “no accounts” were running bill on 
bill— 


And made his plan for warning Whit- 
ley plain: 
When some one entered, “poor pay” year 
on year, 
The old man from his seat beyond the till 
Tapped three times a meditative cane! 








NEW MEMORIES ABOUT 
AN OLD STATE HOUSE 


Veen first State House 
stood from 1808-1836; the second from 
1836-1857. In 1857 fire largely destroyed 
the interior and the dome. Then they were re- 
built and the wings slightly extended accord- 
ing to the original plan. The Doric simplicity 


of the present structure at Montpelier is 


emphasized in Barre granite. In the history 
of architecture and the granite industry, it 
is a landmark. 


Discovered last fall by Miss Marion Blake 
of Montpelier were the “plan and direction” 
in miniature with small blocks of wood made 
to scale, of the state house. For generations 
this had been treasured in the household of 
the Wheaton family, owners and operators 
of the Wheaton granite quarry where the 


granite for the present restored state house 
was turned out. 
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Six SMART YANKS 


1. “Where's that barefoot boy taking the 
cow?” 

Selling the family cow for a ticket to New 
York, Richard Noyes, up-and-coming grad- 
uate of the Peterborough, N. H., High 
School, 1940, came home with a contract in 
the pocket of his one suit of clothes. He will 
have a juvenile part with Dorothy Gish in 
the Broadway sell-out, “Life with Father,” 
to be seen in Boston this fall. Aside from 
acting, Dick is author of a one-act prize play 
in blank verse about Edgar Allen Poe, “The 
Kingdom by the Sea,” produced this summer 
by the Peterborough Players. “Life with 
Father,” he expects, will net him enough 
cash to go to college and learn more about 
writing plays. 

2. “Is that a snake in the bath-tub?” 

Jack Breed of Swampscott, Mass., collects 
rattlers and gila monsters. His father once 
pulled a boa out of his bed and Jack’s friends 
at Dunster House, Harvard—he was Class of 
*40—watched him present to his alma mater 
a rare Willard rattler (there are only three 
in captivity) in a linen bag. Jack roves the 
southwest, driving an old beachwagon and 
equipped with high leather boots, linesman’s 
gloves, the linen bag and a four-foot stick 
with a leather loop with which he spears ’em. 
Jack’s pictures of snakes and their habitats 
are famous but people often wonder about 
the title of his snake lecture, “America at 
its Best.” 

3. “How can I get my play published?” 

The first thing to do is send it to Theodore 
Johnson, President of the Walter H. Baker 
Publishing Co., Boston, who claims to have 
read more plays than any man living. His 
library once consisted of one entertainment 
sketch and is now stocked with slightly under 
a million bocks. Now and then he folds up 
his manuscripts, wins blue ribbons at horse 
shows and raises prize gladioli at his farm 
in Chocorua, N. H 


4. “Who in heck is that old guy?” 

Walking three or four miles in sub-zero 
weather without a top coat is only one of 
the amazing things Dr. John Brooks Wheeler 
of Burlington, Vermont, does at eighty-seven. 
He took up archery after his 70th birthday, 
broke a hip five years after that, broke the 
other four years later, wrote “Memoirs of 
a Small Town Surgeon,” a best-seller. He 
still visits two local hospitals to see the sons, 
grandsons and great grandsons of his first 
patients. 





5. “How do you sell ten neckties instead 
of one?” 

First waking thought of Gladys Chase 
Gilmore is: How can sales volumes grow 
and grow and grow? Miss Gilmore is di- 
rector of the Gilmore Store Services, is a 
graduate of Smith College and the Prince 
School of Store Service in Boston. The 
Service supplies merchants weekly bulletins 
throughout the year and daily bulletins at 
Christmas-time. Merchandising, Mrs. Gil- 
more says, has to go forward or fold up. 
She likes the challenge of going forward. 
6. “George Milton Hatch! Absent or 

present?” 

George Milton Hatch did not answer roll 
call in the Farmington, Maine, grade school 
hecause he was playing hookey, seeing a 
horse race from the roof of a barn. That 
was seventy years ago and he has been see- 
ing horse races ever since. He is Maine's 
authority on “trottin’ hosses,” dean of state 
turf writers, and at eighty-one still writes the 
Bangor Daily News racing column. Maine 
racing fans look to him for final word in 
harness horse news and he is a_ perennial 
official at the Bangor Fair. 
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L, isn't the factory, or the “store” 
that I have in mind when I speak of the shop. 
Those are places where men work in order 
to exist. What I have in mind is the place 
where a man plays in order to live, in other 
words the little home shop where a man who 
likes to work with tools ‘can escape from the 
ordinary vexations of life and find means to 
express himself. 

Go on any evening to the house of a 
friend who has a little shop in the basement 
and ask his wife if he is at home. “Yes,” 
she says, “he’s down in the shop.” She will 
say it graciously enough, but if you are a 
person of nice perception you will detect a 
faint note of resignation in the reply. If 
your friend's shop is in the garage, he is 
“out in the shop”; if it is in the attic, he is 
“up in the shop.” Always there is that pre- 


position of remoteness, of separation, of es- 


cape—which is the psychological nub of the 
whole business. 

A man enjoys his shop because there for 
a time he can be his real self. He doesn't 
have to think of his clothes—they are old 
ones. He can smoke his pipe without fear 
of scenting up the hangings, and enjoy his 
cigar without noting where he drops the 
No one will complain of a draft if 
he opens a window, or of bad air if he keeps 


it closed. 


ashes 


He can cover the floor with saw- 
dust and shavings, and get away with it. 

But those are just the reasons that the 
average woman resents the home shop. She 
realizes that her man has slipped his leash 
and for a while is sniffing the roses of free- 
dom 

But not all wives are thus jealous of the 
home shop. Now and again you will find a 
woman, wise in the ways of men, to whom 
it is a source of tranquil satisfaction. She 
may never have put the matter into words, as 
Stevenson did, but experience and her heart 
tell her that “whatever checks wandering 
fancy and all inordinate ambition, whatever 
makes for lounging and contentment, makes 
just so surely for domestic happiness.” 

There is another reason that the wise wo- 
man tolerates the home shop: it constitutes 
a convenient dump for articles that have 
outlived their usefulness or outgrown their 
appeal. By-and-by the bust of Mr. Coue will 
appear there, beside the hideous vase that 
Uncle Daniel brought back from the Cen- 
tennial. Your own treasures, too, will gra- 
vitate to that hospitable house of refuge: 
the nest of paper wasps that you brought 
home last fall, the shed antlers that you 
picked up on your last hunting trip, the 
tortoise shell that you found in the swamp, 
cleaned by ants of every scrap of flesh. They 
drift at last to the shop and there come to 
rest, a permanent enrichment, for all work 
hest in surroundings that recall happy mem- 
ores 

Much depends upon where the shop is sit- 
uated in relation to the rest of the house. 
If only a basement or an attic is available, 
one of them must serve, but neither is ideal. 
Pounding, sawing or the hum of a motor 
may disturb other members of the household. 














OUT IN THE SHOP 


Edward W. Frentz 


Memories here for all who have loved “‘a shop” and who hasn’t ? 














Moreover, both are within too easy reach of 
the voice that by-and-by will call, “James, 
are you crazy? Don't you know it’s almost 
one o'clock? Come to bed this minute!” 

Three shops I have known that were per- 
fect for situation. The first was “Old Joe” 
Holbrook’s. He was our local gunsmith 
when I was a boy, and to a youngster who 
loved firearms the place was a fairyland. 
Perched high on a rocky knoll behind the 
house, with oaks and hickories bending over 
the roof and squirrels chasing one another 
over the weather-beaten shingles, it was 
eerie, safe, and remote. 

The second stood separate and aloof, about 
a hundred yards from the house, on the shore 
of Digby Basin. Its sunny windows looked 
out on the blue waters of the bay, and when 
open in the summer, let in the sleepy mur- 
mur of the sea. It had been a boat shop in 
its day, but the old man who owned it was 
past commercial labor, and used the place 
only for the little odd repair jobs that every 
farm requires, and to dream in; but the old- 
fashioned tools, still bright and sharp, spoke 
eloquently of a happy past 

The third shop that I like to recall was in 
the upper story of one of those long country 
woodsheds that form a connecting link be- 





tween the house and the barn. The shed 
faced the south, and through the long win- 
dow in the room above, the sunlight stream- 
ed all day. In front of the window stood 
the bench. From the tiers of birch and maple 
cord wood piled in the shed below came 
odors sweeter than those of any man-made 
perfume; and mingled with them was the 
smell of leather from old harness, of honey 
from empty hives stored in one corner, of 
fragrant pine and aromatic cedar, and over 
all the brooding, benevolent spirit of tobacco, 
the ghost of long-forgotten pipes smoked 
there in rainy summer days and snowy win- 
ter evenings 

Wherever your shop may be, it will grad- 
ually grow round you until it comes to fit 
you like a garment. You cannot fit it out 
as you furnish a living room. You buy a 
tool as you need it, and find a handy place 
to keep it. 
other 
Hooks become necessary on which 


A shelf goes up, and by-and-by 
shelves 
to hang the shabby, well-worn hats and coats 
that henceforth are to spend the Indian sum- 
mer of their lives in these congenial sur- 
Cleats go up overhead to hold 
odds and ends of lumber 


roundings. 
Spiders string 
their cables and spin their webs across the 
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corners of the windows. The floor takes on 
a darker hue, spotted here and there with 
marks of oil and shellac and glue. Across 
the face of the chimney stretches a brown 
smooch where you scratch matches. Thus 
in time you have a shell, a carapace, mel- 
lowed and enriched, as a violin is, by time 
and use. A new shop has no atmosphere ; an 
old one is as harmonious as a harp. 

If possible, have a stove in your shop. A 
register, or a radiator, will keep it warm, 
but it will not make it cosy. For that, the 
ideal is one of those old cast iron box stoves 
with a lid that rises like an alligator’s upper 
jaw, and takes in a generous mouthful at a 
bite. Wood makes the most responsive and 
companionable fire. It has the Latin tem- 
perament, quick to passion, ardent and vivid. 
It is also the simplest fuel, the most primi- 
tive, the nearest to nature. Where is there 
a sweeter smell than that of a birch fire, or 
one that more surely takes us back to the 
beginnings ? 

With a good stove, your shop needs no 
other furniture except an upturned box or 
two, or a few old chairs on which the friends 
who drop in of an evening can sit with feet 
to the fire and smoke their pipes. 

What you make in your shop doesn’t mat- 
ter much, so long as it is something that you 
like to make—something that affords you a 
chance for self-expression. 

The increase in small, home-shop machine 
units, both for wood and metal working, 
has opened new possibilities. The circular 
saw, the lathe, band saw, jig saw, drill press, 
shaper and sander are not only useful tools, 
but fascinating playthings that appeal to 
every man who has any real sap in him. 

One man whom I know, a teacher of 
manual training, began his married life with 
a dining room equipment that consisted of 
two beautiful chairs that he had made, and 
a board laid across the top of two barrels 
for a table. His house is now filled with 
the finest of period furniture, patterned 
after authentic models and joined with ad- 
mirable skill—all his own handiwork. 

Another, left a widower with two young 
sons, brought them a fine lathe, and the 
three together built a compound steam en- 
gine that is a beautiful piece of precision 
work. 

Two other acquaintances, fond of rifle 
shooting, and wanting something different 
from «nything on the market, built their own 
rifles, each as fine a piece of work as any 
factory turns out. 

Whether a man finds his pleasure in metal 
working or in woodworking will depend on 
him. If he is a person of a precise, exacting 
turn of mind he will probably choose metal. 
In the motor-driven lathe and the micro- 
meter he will find something that satisfies 
a fundamental craving of his spirit. 

If he is of a less exacting nature he may 
prefer to work in wood, which is more tol- 
erant, more human. Wood is a part of some- 
thing that was once alive. The mind con- 
tinues to associate it with the tree from 
which it came, and as you shape it to your 
fancy you work in a medium friendly and 
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akin. I often see in the faces of old car- 
penters and cabinet makers an expression 
that I seldom discover on the faces of 
machinists or plumbers or structural steel 
men—something gentle, kindly and serene, 
as if their work, by teaching them the flaws 
and frailties of their medium, had thereby 
made them more lenient toward the short- 
comings of their fellow men. 

The very diversity of wood seems to add 
to the pleasure of working with it. No two 
trees even of the same kind yield timber of 
the same quality, no two pieces even from the 
same tree are alike. They differ as brothers 
differ in the same family. It is a recognition 
of that difference that sets the violin maker 
to exploring second-hand lumber yards and 
dogging the steps of the building wrecker. 








Burges Green (Courtesy R. I. School of Design) 
“Cyrus McCormick Inventing the 
Mouse Trap” 





He knows that an old spruce girder may 
hold music that has been locked up in it for 
a hundred years. 

There is also an alluring beauty in wood. 
I have a piece of English walnut, bought 
originally for a gunstock blank, that for 
twenty years has lain in my shop, untouched 
by any tool. To some of my friends it rep- 
resents a foolish investment, a dead loss, 
because I have never made it up. But some- 
times when the evening is far spent, and 
everyone else in the house is asleep and I am 
tired, it refreshes me to set that piece of 
wood on the bench, rub the polished surface 
with an oiled rag and watch the lights and 
shadows that play across it as I shift my 
point of view. It is as beautiful as a paint- 
ing, or a piece of jade. Why should I not 
enjoy it in the same way? 


And wood may also have its touch of 
romance. My hobby happens to be making 
archery tackle, and from one of my trips to 
a warehouse shed that held a great store of 
Spanish yew I brought home an unmatched 
billet for one limb of a bow. Having at 
the time no mate for it, I set it aside with 
other odds and ends and forgot it. Years 
afterward I had occasion to visit the same 
shed again. Much of the stock had been 
sold, and what remained had been culled 
over and now lay deep in dust. But down 
near the bottom of the pile I came across a 
stick of promising timber. On getting it 
home and looking it over, some chord of 
memory stirred. I hunted through my stock 
of unmated and mismated pieces, found the 
old billet and placed it side by side with the 
new one. Every curve and sliver matched. 
They were halves of what had been a single 
stick—something that God had joined to- 
gether. 

If you are to keep the home shop a place 
of recreation and self expression, make 
nothing to sell. The purpose of the shop is 
not to pad your pocket, but to enrich your 
life. If, when a thing is done, you want to 
sell it, do so; but don’t promise in advance 
to make a thing even as a present. If you 
wish to remain free, make no bargains with 
Father Time. 

As the shop and its tools are instruments 
of varied and enduring pleasure, so also are 
they a means of education and culture. A 
knife is one of man’s oldest teachers. It will 
tell you more about the character of different 
kinds of wood than a score of books; and 
to apply the plumb line, the square and the 
level to your work is to true it by the base 
lines of creation. Do it carelessly, slighting- 
ly, and your product will mock you; do it 
faithfully and your handiwork has the dig- 
nity of truth. 





Going On This Month 


Oct. 2-3—Horse Show. Deerfield, N. H. 

Oct. 5-6—Campbell Cup Competition, M 
Class Model Yachting—Esplanade Lagoon, 
Boston, Mass. 

Oct. 6—Trap Shooting. Byfield Sports- 
man’s Club, Byfield, Mass. 

Oct. 6—Creedmoor Cup Competition for 
Any Rifle. Massachusetts Rifle Association, 
Woburn, Mass. 

Oct. 6—Dog Show. Worcester County 
Kennel Club, Inc. Worcester, Mass. 

Oct. 9-11—Exhibition of fruits, vegetables 
and flowers. Mass. Horticultural Society, 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 

Oct. 10-13—110th Cavalry Show, Com- 
monwealth Armory, Boston, Mass. 

Oct. 12—University of New Hampshire 
Horse Show, Durham, N. H. 

Oct. 13—Trap Shooting. Field Day. Essex 
County Sportsman’s Association, Newbury- 
port, Mass. 

Oct. 22—Foster Match for Any Rifle. 
Massachusetts Rifle Association, Woburn, 
Mass. 

Oct. 27—Trap Shooting. Essex County 
Sportsman’s Association, Newburyport, Mass. 

Oct. 27—Boston Dinghy Club Regatta. 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 
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Started in planting beds early in April, the plants are now 
cultivated five rows at a time. The humidity is high here and 
it’s “hotter than blazes.” 


“CONNECTICUT SHADE?” ... The World's Most Expensive Tobacco 


Each year in the Connecticut Valley cloth tents 

covering an area of some 7500 acres guard the 

Yankee product which wraps most of America’s fine 
cigars and now’s the time it’s harvested. 


by Russell 8. Anderson 
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Dusting full grown tobacco ready to harvest is done 
by hand. The cloth offers very little protection to the 
plants against insects. When it is this size, the pickers 
begin the harvest, picking each leaf separately. There 
are usually six pickings, the second or third (center 
leaves) make the finer grades. 


Stretching tent cloth over heavy wire 
suspended eight feet above the ground 
on heavy poles. Tents are necessary, as 
shaded tobacco produces finer and thinner 
leaves. Coarse leaves are not desirable for 
cigar wrappers. 


Cured, now it’s packed. (below) 
Tobacco is taken down on a 
damp day or the leaves would 
crack or break. About twenty 
pairs of leaves are tied in each 
bundle, called a “hand.” Packed 
in wooden cases holding 150 
pounds each, the crop is on its 
way to the processor, who sweats 
it, then sorts it according to size, 
color, texture, and grade. 
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Curing in sheds for about two 
months (above), the tobacco 
attains a brilliant light-brown 
color. Adequate ventilation 
through the side openings. 
carefully regulated, is im- 
portant. 











YANKS AR 


E WAKING UP 





by Mildred O. Honors 








F.. a good many years now, 
Mother New England and her sons have 
waited for Pa to come back from the West. 
But he’s never come. In his place have been 
a constant stream of English lecturers and 
literary pirates most of them bent on telling 
Ma how unsuccessful her sons are and that 
Pa was just an old renegade anyway—with 
the usual “touch” at the end of their confi- 
dential advices for their carfare back home. 

True enough, New England’s sons have 
not taken this sort of thing lying down. 
While visitors ranted and got critical, there 
was always the board and room bill to be 
had from them and the chance of selling 
a lot or two of back pasture to some one 
for a cottage. Though they resented this 
invasion of their privacy, the old farm had 
to be kept going, and it was. 

They began even to contribute to certain 
organizations such as the New England 
Council and their local Chamber of Com- 
merce to encourage visitors in greater num- 
bers—perhaps not so much those who came 
to criticise as those who would find the 
farm vacationland and the local closed-down 
mill a haven for some arts and crafts hobby. 


But Yanks can remain menials just about 
so long and then things begin to happen. If 
Pa was good enough to carve and bang and 
blister his way through to the coast and 
fortune, his sons were good enough, too. 

I could name you a thousand such. I could 
tell you how the Atlantic Monthly, for 
example, has more circulation at the present 
time on the Pacific Coast than it has in 
Boston...how Underwood's canned goods 
sell in greater or as great quantities in the 
West and Mid West as they do in New 
England. ..how the Bird & Son empire rules 
a continent from Walpole, Mass....how the 
real dividend earners of these six New Eng- 
land states really look to the national 
market for their returns...rather than to 
the farm that Father left behind him. 

I say I could name thousands. You could 
probably do as much. But to pick one exam- 
ple from our present day observance. ..one 
Yank who is in the act of going places... 
has his sleeves rolled up and is actually en- 
gaged in rolling back our so-called non-exist- 
ent frontier...is harder. 

Roy Williams of the Associated Industries 
of Massachusetts could name a few...so 
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by Margaret Fitzhugh Browne 


could Dudley Harmon of the New England 
Council...as could Lawrence Dame of the 
Boston Herald. You'd find the roll call sur- 
prisingly large. 

Yes, the Yanks are waking up. Take for 
example—if we just pull a name out of the 
hat—Howard Johnson. 

Young Howard Johnson was one of the 
Bay State boys who served under General 
Edwards in France. Less than 15 years ago 
he was making ice cream in a little hand 
freezer as a sideline for his small tobacco 
and newspaper store in Wollaston, Mass. 
Local residents chuckle as they tell you how 
this enterprising Yankee cast a calculating 
eye at the automobiles streaming past on 
their way to Cape Cod...how he cautiously 
opened two or three small stands around 
Quincy...how he gradually added fried 
clams, hot dogs, sandwiches and other palate- 
ticklers to his menu. It was hard work and 
profits were not large, Howard Johnson 
didn’t know much about the fine points of 
restaurant management in those days, but 
he had something better than experience... 
the conviction that the public would respond 
to quality food, attractively served, at rea- 
sonable prices. Over the years he has been 
careful to convert his associates to that 
same basic idea for he believes that it has 
heen the cornerstone of his success. Upon it 
he has built a chain of ice cream shops and 
restaurants. Nearly one hundred and fifty 
are strategically located along main high- 
ways from the pines of Maine to the palms 
of Florida. 

Those who envy Howard Johnson's suc- 
cess...and there are many...try to belittle 
it by remarking with a slight sniff, “He does- 
n't own all those places. There’s somebody 
behind him.” And that is true; as it might 
be true of almost any business whose gross 
sales run into the millions. Mr. Johnson owns 
individually only a small number of the one 
hundred and fifty stands which bear his 
name. There are several “somebodies” be- 
hind him. The palatial and profitable New 
York restaurants, for example, were financed 
by Miss Lydia Pinkham Gove of Marble- 
head Neck, granddaughter of Lydia Pink- 
ham, who also started something. A nephew 
of a Massachusetts high churchman backed 
the Miami store. Contrary to rumor, the H 
P. Hood Company does not own any of these 
units, although they do supply all the milk 
and cream used in New England manufact- 
uring plants. Stock in Howard Johnson's 
restaurants has never been sold on the Ex- 
change. Why should it be when Howard 
Johnson himself is the best possible promo- 
tor of Howard Johnson? Capital flows his 
way when he needs it. Most of his expan- 
sion, especially in New England, has come 
through a franchise system by which the 
majority of the restaurants operate. 
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Back in the 1850s there was a common 
expression “Live Yankee”. You run across 
it once in awhile today. In fact, just the 
other night in an old file of the United 
States magazine I came across the old poem 
of that name here are a few lines 
WO Es has 

“The Persians, we read, knelt in worship- 

ful awe 

Whenever the sun at his rising they saw; 

But the Yankee esteems it for him far 

more blest 

Devoutly to worship the sun in the West. 

A sunrise for years he has scarcely once 

seen, 

So fondly turned westward his glances 

have been; 

And he’s fully determined, so strong is 

the charm 

To migrate to sundown, and purchase a 

farm.” 

Now I couldn't tell you whether or not a 
farm is at the end of Howard Johnson’s 
dreams . but here is how his franchise 
system works. 

Stephen K. Muchmore owns a piece of 
land at the junction of Happy Valley Turn- 
pike and Route 1. He also has a legacy 
from Great-aunt Agatha which he is itching 
to invest. So he contacts the Wollaston 
office of the Howard Johnson Company and 
after due deliberations, he obtains one of 
their franchise contracts. When he signs his 
name on the dotted line he promises to build, 
equip, and operate a restaurant according to 
Company specifications; to use Company 
recipes and menus; to conform to Company 
prices, policies and regulations and to main- 
tain to the best of his ability the high stan- 
dards required by Howard Johnson, Inc. He 
purchases from the Company all his ice 
cream, syrups, clams, frankforts, potato 
chips, pop corn, paper goods, etc., many of 
them originating in plants owned by the 
Company or its subsidiaries and delivered by 
fast trucks. What does he get in return? 
The prestige of the Howard Johnson name 
and the privilege of belonging to what is 
now the world’s largest restaurant organiza- 
tion; the cooperation of experts in making 
his unit a success (the Company will train 
him to run it or provide a competent staff 
to run it for him); the cumulative benefits 
of ten years’ Company advertising including 
newspapers, magazines, billboards and radio; 
and a better return on his money than 
Great-aunt Agatha ever dreamed of. 

Such franchise operated restaurants can 
be built for $25,000 and up. Mostly up. They 
do an average business of $100,000 per year. 
If it staggers your imagination to know 
that every time the cash register jingles it 
means a few more pennies in Howard John- 
son's pocket, remember it means welcome 
dividends for all the Stephen K. Muchmores 
who are in business with him, and it means 
employment for over 12,000 men and women. 
Some of them operate his five ice cream 
plants located at Wollaston, Cambridge, 
Washington, Brooklyn and Miami. Some 
drive the fleet of forty trucks shuttling over 
the highways of the East. Some are young 
fellows with college degrees working their 
way up to a possible future as manager. 

Johnson's first restaurant outside of New 
England was built by Miss Lydia P. Gove 
on her land at Jericho Turnpike, Long Is- 
land just outside Garden City. Opened in 
August 1939, it was so enthusiastically 
received that plans for further expansion 


were rushed to completion. Since then, and 
remember that it is only two years, restau- 
rants have been opened at New Rochelle, 
Bronx, Flushing, Lynbrook, Washington, 
Miami, Albany, Syracuse, and several points 
in New Jersey. Baltimore and Philadelphia 
are to be next, with others under considera- 
tion. Mr. Johnson has signed a contract for 
nine refreshment stands on the new super- 
highway just opened between Harrisburg 
and Pittsburgh. Scooping competition, these 
are expected to be the only eating places in 
the 160 miles of this mountain speedway. 

“The Largest Roadside Restaurant in the 
World” is the modest claim for the elaborate 
building recently erected on Queens Boule- 
vard in the Forest Hills section of New 
York City. Three stories in height, built 
at a cost of $600,000, it boasts its own bakery 
and two complete kitchens. It’s a Waldorf 
Astoria of a place and it’s just another 1940 
Yankee dream come true. 

What sort of a man IS this Yankee who 
makes epicurean palaces tower where only 
roadside shanties grovelled before? On the 
night that Queens Boulevard restaurant 
opened last January, in the midst of the 
formal festivities the orchestra swung into 
“South American Way”. Seven hundred 
invited guests in full evening regalia. ..in- 
cluding Gene Tunney...rose in tribute and 
parodized the rollicking answer: 

“Hi-Yi! Hi-Yi! Have you ever met 

Howard Johnson? 
He's that speedy guy, you know, humar 
dynamo- 
Roadside Restaurant King 
Hi-Yi! Hi-Yi! Have you ever met 
Howard Johnson. 
He's that grand and glorious, gay, 
notorious 
Roadside Restaurant King 

He has a joking way, a most provoking 

way, 

They say he charms the birds right off 

the trees; 

His agents sell for him while profits 

swell for him, 


And newsboys yell for him on every 

breese— 

Hi-Yi! Hi-Yi! If you've never met 

Howard Johnson, 

Step right up and meet him, we're here 
a to greet him- 

The Roadside Restaurant King! 

Trying to describe him more seriously, 
opinions differ. He's a hard, driving business 
man who will brook no infringement upon 
his own perogatives...a man of the world 
who has seen everything, done everything 
and unfortunately lost all his illusions...a 
devoted and indulgent father...a confident. 
audacious, self-made individualist who will 
never go off the gold standard...a tireless 
executive who watches the pulse of a hun 
dred arms of his mammoth organization and 
will drop it all to pull some $20 a week 
dishwasher out of a jam...a_ prodigal 
spender...a generous friend...a sophisticate 
who has been introduced to chorus girls and 
who still thinks Shirley Temple is “ 
unspoiled kid.” 

He's a bit unspoiled himself. With all due 
respect to his undeniable ability, no one is 
more astonished than he is at the spectacular 
success which has swept him along on the 
crest of the wave for the past two years. At a 
tea given recently in his palatial new Milton 
home, the young lady who had been asked 
to pour whispered to Howard, “The butler 
has forgotten the sugar-tongs.” 


a swell, 


Howard's 
laugh boomed out. “Don't own any,” he pun 
ned. “I still use the common touch.” 

Maybe this Yankee had something there in 
that expression his “common touch.” There 
is something catching about success. If bro 
ther Howard gets it...brother Bill is bound 
to come down with it too...and sister Jane 
...and then the whole durned family. 

Yes, at last the Yanks are waking up and 
Mother New England doesn't have to grovel 
quite so hard as she used to. One or two of 
the older boys are still on the farm with 
her, of course, but these other younger 
chips off old Pa’s block can't help but give 
her much comfort, too 
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SHORT CUTS & LEFT-OVERS 
--by HANNAH W. SCHLOSS. How to 
use left-overs to make delicious, eco- 
nomical dishes. Scores of delightful, 
easy recipes, kitchen-tested to magic 
accuracy. The best “left-over” recipe 
book ever printed .. . hundreds of ideas. 

$1.00 


TOLL HOUSE 
Tried and True RECIPES 
by RUTH GRAVES WAKEFIELD. 
288 pages filled with famous recipes, 
including salads and desserts, meat and 
fish concoctions, delectable hot breads, 
“beans”, fudge and nut cakes. Also in- 
cludes chapters on table setting, can- 
ning, refrigeration, laundering, etc. 


$2.50 


HORS D'OEUVRE AND CANAPES 
~by JAMES BEARD. Hundreds of 
recipes--planned for parties, informal 
get-togethers, breakfast, luncheon, tea- 
cocktail, dinner, buffet supper. Tells 
you how to plan party,’ preparation, 
drinks to serve, accessories, etc. $1.75 


T 
HOME, DECOR Nines 









--by RUTH WYETH rene. 
Complete course in — =, _ 


ing. Tells you how ‘ 
curtains, slip-covers,  dropet 
inick-knoeeets with 142 work- 
other snstrations, and mga 
of fabrics. A “must” for 

homemaker. $2.50 









PIES A-PLENTY 

—by FLORENCE La GANKE HAR- 
RIS. The woman who realizes the 
popularity of pies as a luncheon or 
dinner dish is now able to offer “pies 
a-plenty” to her family. Pie crusts, too, 
in tantalizing variety, as well as French 
pastry, puffs and eclairs. $1.75 


AROUND THE WORLD 
MAKING COOKIES 

—by JOSEPHINE PERRY. Dozens 
upon dozens of recipes, gathered from 
the kitchens of good cooks all over the 
world, with stories of customs con- 
nected with the making and serving of 
cookies in different countries. Chapters 
on candy making. $1.50 














Money - Back GUARANTEE 
Use the coupon when ordering. If, after 
receiving your books, you are not com- 
pletely satisfied, you may return them 
within ten dayé, and your money will 
be cheerfully refunded. 








_ = ma may 
M. BARROWS & CO., Inc. H® 
286 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Please send me the following: 


() Short Cuts ond Left-Overs wv eens 100 

[) Toll House Tried & True Recipes $2.50 

() Hors D'Oeuvre and Canapés . $1.75 

“)} Home Decoration ......... oe . $2.50 
Pies A-Plenty sane $1.75 

© Around the World Moking Cookies... $1.50 

GOBMRO, « ceccccccsccccessse 

Address sovcucesous 

City.... : coves Stote 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


By James Malachy 


Drama of Culture 

With Van Wyck Brook’s “Flowering of 
New England” still vivid (that brilliant an- 
alysis of the regional golden age, when New 
England was the seed-bed, and Boston the 
hothouse of the young republic—Boston, 
whose walls no outsider could scale as long 
as Emerson, Lowell and Holmes were on 
the other side) we take up the drama of 
Yankee culture from the end of the Civil 
War to 1915. 

Factories had taken the place of the laurel 
and the pine ; the people had lost their respect 
for country life and “classical leisure,” and 
begun their scramble for money. Wasteful 
habits had grown in proportion to old Yankee 
frugalities, and with New England busy bat- 
tling between permanence and change, Bos- 
ton was ripe for invasion. 

The first skirmish was won by the Ladies. 
There were five hundred thousand extra 
women in Massachusetts, and culture was 
suffering feminization. Mrs. Eddy had been 
cured by a miracle, and her “dusky genius” 
and new faith appealed to a disillusioned 
generation. Mediums sprang up, and Mrs. 
Stowe and Whittier spent many an evening 
discussing spiritualism. 

But in 1866 when William Dean Howells, 
modest and mild, slipped into Boston from 
the west, he still felt it to be the “holy 
city”; he was on the staff of the august 
Atlantic, and Lowell and Dr. Holmes had 
“laid hands” on him, as worthy to pass on 
the torch. 

Such is the opening of Indian Summer. 
Then the characters pour in—enough to 
burst the covers. Like the old hymn, a 
thousand saints (and sinners) throng up 
the steeps of light; Henry Adams, “almost 
born discouraged”; Henry James, “that pas- 
sionate mathematician of art”; William, his 
philosopher brother, with “his beautiful mind 
and spirit”; Emily Dickinson vanishing 
around the corner; Parkman, the historian, 
forcing his broken body to do his will. The 
author, like Daumier. has drawn them all, 
for keeps. 

Howells and Mark Twain felt that “Am- 
erica, at its lowest reach, was better than 
Eurone”; and the unquenchable optimism of 
John Fiske and William James annoyed 
those who, like Henry Adams and Henry 
James, went abroad seeking the “ancient 
peace” as later others were to seek Nirvana 
in Japan. 

By the nineties Barrett Wendell thought 
that Yankee culture was dead...Perhaps he 
had not reckoned with its original toughness. 
There is springtime now in New England, 
with Robert Frost to lead the singers. And 
there is Van Wyck Brooks imparting his in- 
satiable curiosity, and giving us, personally, 


vitality to dust off the poems of Celia Thax- 
ter, and Francis Child’s “Letters to a Young 
Lady.” 


Mother Drove a Fast Pair 


If the light was flickering elsewhere, it 
still burned clear in New Milford, Conn., 
some fifty years ago, where men were nur- 
tured on Nathan Hale and national heroes. 

Father Was An Editor (W. W. Norton 
and Co. 284 p.p., $2.50) by Joshua K. Bolles, 
who writes of the time when he was a small 
boy; and we wonder if he knows what a 
clever piece of work it is. With no effort 
at all he makes you feel young and clean— 
and then as heartbroken as he was himself. 

With the backing of Shakespeare and 
Spencer, Father edited the Gazette; his 
editorials were untrammeled; his mind any- 
thing but parochial. Before she married him 
Mother drove a pair of fast horses with one 
hand and held a parasol with the other. Lit- 
tle Gertrude, born after the great blizzard 
of 1888, helped set type. She wore black 
slip-on sleeves so as to look busy. Grandma 
Bolles, before she died, sat up in bed and 
sang “Nearer My God To Thee” so loud and 
clear you could hear her on South Main 
Street. 

Read for yourself how Mr. Hines served 
cider eggnog on Good Friday; how Theo- 
dore Roosevelt was welcomed by the red- 
shirted New Milford Water Witch Hose 
Company, No. 2, and about the other friends. 
You won't soon forget them. 
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The Sixth Sense 


My Life in a Man-made Jungle, by Belle 
J. Benchley (Little, Brown and Co., 249 p. 
p., $3.00). An unusually informative and in- 
teresting book by a remarkable woman, the 
only woman zoo director in the world. Not 
young, and with no previdus knowledge of 
bookkeeping or wild beasts, she began as 
bookkeeper of the San Diego zoo and within 
nineteen months headed the staff! As an 
apologist for keeping animals in captivity, 
she is unsentimental and convincing ; as their 
interpreter, she is a genius. 

At first she spent long hours of watching, 
“prying into their private lives.” Likewise 
she had to understand their keepers, “an en- 
tirely new order of beings,” whom she grew 
to love and respect. In emergencies her in- 
tuition and affection for the animals gave 
her a sixth sense. When the men failed to 
find a beaver which had escaped, she asked 
herself; “What would you do if you were 
a beaver?” and found the beaver. 
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A man brought in a pet gibbon from Siam, 
because she had developed a hatred for wo- 
men and had bitten two of them. After a 
last romp, he left her. When the quarantine 
was over she was taken inside the fence 
near the gibbon cage. “...she never dreamed 
she looked like that. She thought she was 
some sort of person. When she saw the 
gibbon she climbed to the top of the keeper's 
shoulders and screamed with fear. She even 
held out her arms imploring me to save her 
from those beasts.” So they took her away 
and got her used gradually to her own kind. 

“Dealing with animals is a big, well-estab- 
lished business with huge depots and office 
staffs all over the world.” This California 
zoo, begun in 1916 by Dr. Wegeforth, has 
the largest nursery in the world; its care 
of animals—medical, gastronomic, even psy- 
chological, makes the Dionne regime look 
like child’s play. Their Marie, a walrus, 
eats fish flavored with iodine and viosterol, 
cut in cubes and rolled in powdered clam 
shells, from a clean plank table. Then she 
wipes her mustache on the skirt of her 
keeper’s smock. San Diego’s famous pair 
of gorillas, who consume some 37 Ibs. of 
food a day and whose combined weight is 
over 1000 Ibs., came from Martin Johnson. 
Their cost is usually prohibitive. 

Elephants are cheap at two thousand, and 
giraffes cost from five to ten thousand dol- 
lars. All in all this entertaining book leaves 
you with a healthy respect for the animal 
kingdom, not excepting Mrs. Benchley—who 
will like being included ! 


Sea Stuff 

Yankee Skipper, the Story of Joseph 
Gainard, Captain of the City of Flint, pub- 
blished by Stokes & Co. 265 pages, $3.00 
carries you right along in the captain’s cabin 
over many an exciting— and now, historical, 
—adventure. The captain’s a good Yank 
from right here in New England...and the 
publishers have allowed plenty of his salt- 
iness to stay in his manuscript. You'll enjoy 
the narrative and the way it is put together. 


Frontier Drama 

Michigan in the early 1830's...Gabriel’s 
Search, (Little, Brown and Co. 351 pp., 
$2.50) by Della T. Lutes, whose housewifely 
“Country Kitchen” was unique and deser- 
vedly popular. Somewhat stiff-jointed, and 
yet a homely and authentic picture of the 
time. Lanky young “Gaberl” runs away 
from the tawdry world of the Erie “can- 
awl”, and rides over the rough timber trail 
to an early settlement in South Michigan 
where there are more bear than Indians; 
more oxen than horses or sheep. There is 
plenty of frontier drama*before Gabe gets 
religion and his girl. Libraries will find it 
in demand: New Yorkers pioneering in 
Connecticut will learn what to do when a 
bear kills their pet pig! 


Poetry 

After she had published “Skylines of New 
England”, which ran into a second edition, 
Grace Miner Lipincott was in demand for 


readings and radio broadcasts—particularly 
in her native state of Connecticut. Dancing 
Shadows (Banner Press, 64 pp., $1.50) 
will please the same public. Her poems 
soothe; they may not excite. 


Decorator's Paradise 


The secrets of several old Yankee decora- 
tive arts revealed in a most readable and 
informal manner by a woman descended 
from two of the finest Yankee strains. That, 
in a few words, is Esther Stevens Brazer's 
book EARLY AMERICAN DECORA- 
TION, to be published by The Pond- 
Ekberg Company, Springfield, Mass., after 
October Ist. 300 pp. $16.50. Pre-publication 
price $15.00. 

The text must needs be factual—it is a 
textbook and a comprehensive treatise—but 
when these arts are so transferred to the 
printed page that we non-artists can enjoy as 
we read how much more will it mean to those 
real artists who have long awaited the story. 
Valuable and much needed as this information 
is, it could be dull reading. However, Mrs. 
Brazer has a fluid style for a fluid art. 

There is an unusual balance to EARLY 
AMERICAN DECORATION in that the 
second section is the picturing of the story 
and the lessons of the first section. There 
are some 150 black and white pictures; and 
forty multi-colored illustrations have been 
produced by plate maker and printer with 
the most detailed sincerity of line and color. 
It is a book of motion; we read the text 
about the gradual development of the designs 
—in our mind’s eye watching them grow in 
color and beauty—then almost with a start 
we see the finished work before us. 

After a historical sketch, the artist is told 
of the exact tools to use, each described in 
detail. The methods are then disclosed; 
stenciling, brush-stroke painting, freehand 
bronze painting, gold leaf application, float- 
ing color work and japanning. Finally, it is 
shown how these methods are employed in 
decorating the various articles to be restored 
or repainted. 

And here we must acknowledge the skill 
of the typographer in careful choice of type, 
margins, ornaments and sub-headings, all 
of which make for real readability. 

Mrs. Brazer learned one of the vital 
secrets of her stenciling art in her home city 
of Portland, Maine, from George Lord, an 
87-year-old craftsman who started stenciling 
in the last years of Lambert Hitchcock’s life, 
and whose father was also a stenciler. Her 
great-great-grandfather was Zachariah Ste- 
vens, who founded the tinware industry of 
Maine in Stevens Plains, near Portland, and 
her great-great-great-grandmother was Mary 
Revere Rose sister of Paul Revere, the silver- 
smith. Her book will preserve for all time 
the old arts of these fine craftsmen and their 
contemporaries. 

Also received...Narration with a Red 
Piano (Little Man face Cincinnati, Ohio) 
by J. Calder Joseph, with a note by William 
Saroyan. 

Tumbleweed from Portland, Oregon. 
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the FOG 


By Joseph C. Lincoln 
Against the Cape Cod scene peo- 
ple are depicted with all the affec- 
tion and fidelity of this favorite 
American author. The central 
figure in the story is a lovable old 
maid who succeeds in solving a 
baffling mystery which has dis- 
turbed the quiet of a quaint vil- 8 
lage. 2nd large printing. $2.50 Ny 

At All Booksellers 
D. APPLETON-CENTURY CO. 
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The exciting 
career of a modern 
New England Skipper 


CAPTAIN 
JOSEPH 
GAINARD 


of the 
CITY OF FLINT 









During the past 25 years Captain 
Gainard has probably seen more ex- 
citing action than any other com- 
mander of our merchant marine. | 
Now he tells the whole story, from 

his adventures in the first World 
War to his rescue of the Athenia | 
victims and the capture of the City ) 
of Flint by a German raider. Illus- 
trated. $3.00 


YANKEE 
| SKIPPER 


Leone 9, A. STOKES CO. 

















Maine Books Our Specialty 
Both New and Old, quantities of them, including 
scarce and out-of-print titles. Also, books on 
New England, First Editions, Genealogies and 
Americana. 

Old books located and reported on without expense 
A. J. HUSTON, BOOKSELLER 
92 Exchange Street Portiand, Maine 
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BOSTON’S 


Newest and Largest 
Apartment Hotel 





The Myles Standish-A correct ad- 
dress in Boston—and not expensive. 
Unusually well appointed suites of 
one to five rooms, furnished or not, 
each with convenient kitchenette. 
Complete hotel service is available, 
providing every comfort of a private 
home with none of its responsibil- 
ities. Kitchenette Suites from $5.50 
Special Weekly and Monthly Rates 


Guest Rooms from $3 Single, $4 Double 


the Myles Standish 


BAY STATE ROAD & BEACON ST. 
At Kenmore Square, Boston 
A Few Minutes from Downtown 
Nordblom Management 
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WORLD’S FAIR 
Closes October 27 


If you intend seeing the greatest 
of all World's Fairs, now is the 
time to complete your plans. 
When you come to New York, it 
will cost you no more to stop 
at the Plaza than at any other 
hotel of equal standing. The 
Plaza is preferred by those who 
are satisfied with nothing but 
the best. Consult your local travel 
agent regarding reduced rates. 


Subway station at hotel direct to Fair 


Henry A. Rost 
President and Managing Director 


APLAZ Aa 


FIFTH AVENUE « FACING CENTRAL PARK 
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RUA COUNTRY AUCTION ENTHUSIAST! 
Jason Almus Russell 


ANSWERS 

1. Red flag on the gate-post with 
sign—“Auction this day.” 

2. Mahogany identified by the carved 
rose. 

Walnut identified by the carved 
bunch of grapes. 

Pumpkin Pine identified by the yel- 
low color of the wood. 

3. First Editions. Also books by 
little-known authors. 

4. By his teeth! 

5. Westminster crackers, “rat-trap 
cheese,” and wash-boiler coffee. 

6. Convert the wooden churn into a 
waste-basket; the bell mortar-and-pestle 
into a door-stop (filling the mortar 
with sand first). 

7. Marion Nicholl Rawson. 

8. Follow the old saw—“Use scour- 
ing-rushes and elbow-grease.” 

9. Three-mould goblets (because they 
are the oldest.) 

10. Currier-and-Ives Prints. 

11. Collect your set all in one pattern. 

12. Use your own judgment but don't 
ask your wife! 





























Prompt Action 

has been taken by New Hampshire to bring 
its National Guard to peak efficiency and to 
offer an incentive to civilians to become qua- 
lified riflemen. Five miles from Manchester 
the Works Project Administration will cre- 
ate a rifle range which will rank among the 
country’s finest. It should be completed in 
about six months. 

In Brockton, Mass. an up-to-date range 
already completed by the WPA is attracting 
hundreds of persons of both sexes. 

Aside from the fact that such ranges are 
invaluable at this time to those who may be 


called into service, the element of keen sport 
and competition is considerable. Bfrockton’s 
mayor and city councilmen form one team 
and are having the time of their lives. 


Should You Move 


to Wellesley, patrician town of eastern 
Massachusetts, you will be in for a real old- 
fashioned Yankee house warming. A gra- 
cious lady with a market basket (she’s the 
official hostess for your end of town) brings 
a shower to start your supply shelf, and a 
handsome bouquet from the leading florist. 

On her heels will appear the “Welcome 
Wagon Woman” with more flowers and 
cards, sent by the local merchants, as well 
as a host of free introductory offers. And 
there will probably be even a third call—the 
lady from the large market around the cor- 
ner. She will pile your already bulging 
shelves with more free goods. 

The really unique part about this welcome 
is that Wellesley extends it to every new 
comer—not just to you. 


The Maine Coast Abounds 

in delicious salt-water crabs. Why some 
keen Yankee didn't start canning these long 
ago is somethnig of a mystery. R. K. Barter 
of Stonington is the first one to have a go 
at the business and his cannery recently es- 
tablished is the only one of its kind north of 
Maryland. From all accounts it shows every 
promise of success. They say the Barter 
product is superior in flavor, though the 
crabs are smaller, than the Japanese and 
other varieties. It is freely predicted that 
here is the start of what will be a wide- 
spread and profitable Yankee industry. 


What Beautiful Names 

for This Good Earth: Satan’s Kingdom and 
the Devil’s Hopyard, both in Connecticut; 
Gomorrah, Mass. just across the Connecticut 
line from Sodom, in the Town of North 
Canaan. 














brand of entertainment. 





The Vermont Maple Growers Cooperative always has an annual get- 
together in a Boston Hotel in the Fall sponsored by the First National 
Stores. It’s an unusual affair, particularly because the snow on which 
the Vermont syrup is served has been held over from the top of Mt 
Mansfield from the previous winter. This year the Coop and First 
National entertained in addition to their many annual guests a group 
of visiting chiropodists from all parts of the U. S. Needless to add, 
Billy B. Van, shown above rolled them off their feet with his usual fine 
Snapped above just before the ceremonies 
started are Imogene Wolcott, Billy B. Van, Robb Sagendorph, editor 
of YANKEE, and Marshal Duane, Advertising Director of First 

National 


Stores. 
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WHEN “T. R.’”” SWORE 


(Continued from Page 19) 





We went! The outriders swung their 
high-strung cavalry horses across our 
path, growled at us, threatened us with 
arrest. I waved my wad of yellow 
paper, stood in the swaying buggy and 
pointed to the President’s party, mak- 
ing pantomime that I must pass. 

The left horseman reined aside. We 
careened past him and rattled ahead. 
In Lenox, a Western Union sign gave 
me the warmest welcome I have ever 
known. I jumped out of the buggy, 
ran through the office door, and am 
sure called rather excitedly for a Bos- 
ton wire, scribbled the Lenox date and 
phrased a bulletin. 

I shall always see that young woman 
operator snatching the pages sheet by 
sheet from beneath my hurrying pencil. 
Finally I got a few laps ahead of her 
and as the President’s party swung into 
sight I wrote one word, “more,” ran 
from the office, climbed into the waiting 
buggy, squeezing beside the lame repre- 
sentative of Scribner’s Magazine who 
begged me to befriend him, and we 
reeled up the road toward Stockbridge, 
fairly ahead of the stern-faced cavalry- 
men. 

The President’s beautiful private car 
was waiting half hidden by the lower 
end of the station as I bade my driver 
good-bye, said a hasty “thank you,” 
and ran into the depot telegraph office 
...A wire to Boston, operator, quick! 
The Journal!” 

“Roosevelt stuff ?” 

“Yes, quick!” 

“Lenox’s just closing on a direct 
Journal wire now!” 

“Hold — it!... that’s 
more!”.., 


me! Here’s 

[ filed copy till the engine’s whistle 
blew, then jumped aboard the special 
and we were off—for Bridgeport! New 
Haven had been eliminated as our goal 
hy a cast of the dice of Fate... 

Farewells were coming. The Presi- 
dent sent his porter to ask us into his 
private car. We grouped about him, 
sitting, standing, leaning. I recollect I 
took a chair directly in front of him, 
while he rehearsed in detail the sad 
story of the morning. 

It was unwritten law that a Presi- 
dent must never be directly quoted un- 
less he himself authorized it. One of 
us asked him what he said to the motor- 
man of the trolley car. The President 
replied, “L picked myself up and shook 
my fist in the motorman’s face, and I 
said: 


“If this was an accident, that’s one 
thing ; but if it was anything else than 
an accident, then I tell you it is a G— 
d— outrage !’”’ 

Investigation indicated that the mo- 
torman of the open car had two women 
friends on the front seat and was in- 
tent on getting for them as well as 
himself a close view of the President. 
Thus he failed to note the highway and 
trolley track crossing. 

Next morning in its dispatches about 
the collision a New York paper printed 
the actual words of Roosevelt as I have 
recorded them here ; more that that, the 
sentence was used in a display border 
across the entire front page. That night 
the reporter who had quoted the Presi- 
dent’s words to us in the privacy of 
the Mayflower, lost his job... 

* * * * 


Bridgeport, and the dock and the 
snowy Sylph with steam up for the 
journey across Long Island Sound to 
the President’s home at Oyster Bay... 
police and the military...no cheering 
crowds. The President bowed to us and 
half-heartedly waved farewell. It was 
an end of another journey. 

I bought two sandwiches in the sta- 
tion, got a seat by the front door in the 
car of the regular train which would 
reach the Boston depot first, pulled a 
handful of copy paper from my suit 
case and began to write in long-hand 


a complete account of the fateful finis | 


to Roosevelt's New England tour. 

Arriving at the Journal office I was 
amazed to learn that no evening news 
paper in Boston except mine carried 
a report of the occurrence written by a 
staff correspondent who had traveled 
on the Presidential train! 

To this day I do not know how it 
could have happened; but I do know 
that two rival papers featured a dis- 
patch by “our staff correspondent” in 
Pittsfield—and the same man’s name 
was signed to each story! 

* * * * 

I never saw the President but once 
again. His son, now Colonel Theodore 
Roosevelt—honored name of an honor 
ed father—was critically ill at Groton 
School in Groton, Massachusetts. For 
a fortnight the Inn became the Nation’s 
Capital with telegraph wires radiating 
to the ends of America and the corners 
of the earth. It was a Sunday after- 
noon and the President had gone on 
from Washington in the Mayflower to 
He did 
not meet the press. No reason. Young 
Teddy 


he at the bedside of his boy. 


lived...and the President's 


world was bright again. 
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<=" DISCOVER... = 
TSA Smaller World 
AT THIS NEW YORK HOTEL! 


In the world’s largest city, you'll not 
only meet more of your friends, but 
also greet them oftener—at The 
Lexington! Stopping here gives you 
a much better opportunity to make 
contacts — for this hotel is popular 
with both in- and out-of-towners. 
Truly personalized service is the rea- 
son...just ask anyone 
who knows—or stop 
yourself at “New 


York’s friendly hotel”’! 


neil 


CHARLES E. ROCHESTER 
Vice-Pres. & Mng. Dir. 


LEXINGTON AVE. at 48th ST., NEW YORK 
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Guest rooms are spacious, lux- 
uriously appointed, dining 
rooms, of highest quality; 
service skilled, courteous; lo- 
cation, most convenient, the 
atmosphere one of distin- 
guished, home-like charm. 
Single Rooms, $5.00 up 
Double Rooms, $7.00 up 
With Twin Beds, $8.00 up 
THE BOWMAN ROOM 
for Dancing and Entertainment 
at Dinner and Supper 


THE 


BILTMORE 

















IN DEFENSE OF PUTNEY 


(Continued from Page 23) 





All three of the H. M. Gousha maps say 
that Tim is a community or a railroad sta- 
tion. Up in the northeast corner of Maine, 
H. M. Gousha says that a trail leads west 
from route 4, halfway between Stratton and 
Eustis, and ends in Tim. Farther north an 
impassable road also goes west and ends at 
Round Mountain. That’s H. M. Gousha’s 
story. 

The General Drafting Company, howéver, 
doesn’t consider the road from route 4 te 
Round Mountain impassable. Its Socony and 
Esso maps simply call it a third-class road 
and they say it ends at Round Mountain 
Pond. As far as Tim goes, they show a Tim 
Pond, but no community and no railroad 
station and no roads and no trails. 

Then there’s Rand McNally. Apparently 
Rand McNally and Company make different 
maps for each of their customers, with the 
possible exception of Sinclair and 
Even those two, although they have the same 
mysterious V 4029 in small print in their 
lower right-hand corners, differ in that the 
Amoco map is larger and has its roads 
printed in blue and red while Sinclairs are 
in green and red. With seven different Rand 
McNally maps to consider, the possibilities 
of confusion are endless. 

Going back to Putney for a moment, Rand 
McNally’s Gulf and Sunoco maps show the 
road we walked on along the river and quite 
correctly say there is no bridge; their Amz- 
Richfield, Sinclair, and Texaco 
although they agree 


Amoco 


oco, Atlantic, 
maps, there isn’t a 
bridge deny the existence of a river road. 
Now, as far as Tim is concerned, the Atlan- 
tic, Gulf, Richfield, and Texaco maps show 
a dirt road leading from route 4 west to 
Round Mountain and then going south and 
east and ending at Tim. All of these, except 
Atlantic, say that Tim has a population of 
from 0 to 250. Atlantic claims it’s from 0 to 
1000. The Sinclair and Amoco maps, how- 
ever, show a dirt road to Round Mountain 
Pond and no road to Tim, while the Sunoco 
map shows Tim Pond but no roads either to 
Tim or Round Mountain or Round Moun- 
tain Pond. 

Now just what is the true situation? Just 
what am I—to say nothing of the foreign 
invaders—to do? Either there is a road to 
Tim and I can take it and be happy, or 
there isn’t and I'm in danger of being stuck 


in a wilderness somewhere near Round 
Mountain Pond. 
Frankly it’s too much for me. Perhaps 


I'd better stick to the Jenncy map, which 
snoots all roads less than 20 feet wide, but 
I hate to. 
quiet, 


I love back roads, dirt roads, 
untraveled roads. I only wish they 
weren't so confusing. Still, as I said before, 
if they can baffle me and Rand McNally end 
H. M. 


Company, they ought to- make things awfully 


Gousha and the General Drafting 


unpleasant for the invading army. 
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in VERMONT! 


Nature's Masterpiece “Just Around the Corner’”’ 


In Northeastern Vermont . . « Sept. 15-Ocet. § 
Champlain Valley-Central Vermont . . Sept. 25 - Oct. 15 
And in Southern Vermont Sept. 30 ~- Oct. 20 


PUBLICITY SERVICE, STATE HOUSE, MONTPELIER, VT 





Ears: G: STEELE 
Furniture Reproductions 





Warehouses and Showrooms 


Readin g Massachusetts 





















Jack & Jill is just for cats and 
it's just what cats need. Con- 
tains the vitamins and miner- 
els that a ma Soe 9 glossy and 

ec - ealthy an Py. 
Packed by famous rut 4a 
Fish, Inc., Boston. Onl 

‘ew cents fora large can. Ask 
your grocer or market. 


JACK & JILL 


CAT FOOD 





100”, Ocean Fish 




















N. E. WOMEN 


(Continued from Page 25) 





PORTLAND ORE. COLONY, Mrs. 
Robert E Merrick, president, the only Colony 
in the far northwest, will hear Mrs. Arthur 
E. Welch and Mrs. Samuel F. Owen speak 
on “The Development of New England 
Music” October 18th at the home of Mrs. 
J. J. Ross. 

Professor Mable Holmes Parsons, Port- 
land Extension Center, Oregon State System 
of Higher Education, spoke on “Some New 
England Poets” at the September meeting. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. COLONY, Mrs. 
Edward Winslow Holmes, president, at its 
September meeting at the home of Mrs. Wil- 
liam S. Davenport presented the honor medal 
of the National Society to Miss Orel L. 
Adams, retiring supervisor of Art of the 
Rochester Public Schools, and a member of 
the Colony. Mrs. Holmes spoke on “Early 
Life in New Bedford, Massachusetts.” 


ST. PAUL, MINN. COLONY, Mrs. E. 
M. Skipton, president, is compiling a cook 
book of old New England recipes. This 
Colony has six student loan funds for girls 
of New England ancestry, four at Hamline 
University and two at Macalester. 


IN MEMORIAM 


WESTFIELD, N. J. COLONY, Mrs. 
William L. Boice, president, has lost a 
valued member in the death of Mrs. Charles 
R. Banks whose courage, ability and integrity 
marked her as an outstanding leader in pa- 
triotic societies. She served the D. A. R. 
as national vice-president general, national 
chairman of the Ellis Island Committee and 
New Jersey State Regent. She was a mem- 
ber of the Colonial Dames of Vermont, the 
New Jersey Daughters of the American 
Colonists, Daughters of 1812 and a former 
member of Elizabeth Colony, New England 
Women. It is fitting that she should rest in 
Cuttingsville, Vt., among the hills she loved 
so well. 


NATIONAL OFFICERS 1940-1941 


President General—Mrs. Lowell Fletcher Hobart, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

First Vice-President General—Mrs. Leon E. Bush- 
nell, Syracuse, 

Second Vice-President Gencral—Miss Julia C. Fish, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Third Vice-President General—Mrs. Charles W. 
Partridge, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Recording Secretary a Mrs. Nelson W. Tur- 
ner, Charleston, W. 

Corresponding Secretary , ae 
G. Rifenburgh, Albany, N.Y. 

Treasurer General—-Mrs. Edmund R. Stearns, Mont- 
clair, N 

Organizing Secretary General—Mrs. Edward W. 
Holmes, Rochester, N. Y. 

Registrar General—Mrs. James E. Gardner, Fort 
Worth, Tex. 

Historian Gencral 


Miss Guinevere 


Mrs. Willis Grant Murray, Chi- 


cago, Ill. . 
Chaplain General—Mrs. George P. Truitt, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


DIRECTORS GENERAL 


MISS HARRIET JEAN ALLEN, Brooklyn, N. Y 
MRS. SAMUEL E. BASSETT, Rochester, N. Y. 
MRS. JOHN A. HUMMEL, St. Paul, Minn. 
MRS. n“Tk C. TAYLOR, Miami, Fla. 
MRS. LORING BRIGGS, Brookline, Mass. 
MRS. JOSEPH H. HICKSON, New Haven, Conn. 
MRS. GEORGE McCANN, Washington, D. C. 
MRS. LILLIAN G. NELLY, Passaic, N. J 
MRS. CHARL - D. PARTRICK Elizabeth, N. J 
unior Socicty) 
MRS. EDW ARD: B. HUNN, New Haven, Conn 
(Amendments) : 
MRS. EDWARD M WEST, White Plains, N. ¥ 
(Nominations) 
MORRILL, Ann Arbor, Mich 


MRS. RALPH L. 
; (Resolutions) 
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GENEALOGY 


CLARK FAMILY 


(Bible in possession of Miss Jessica Haskell, 
Hallowell, Maine) 


BIRTHS 


David Clark, born February 6, 1788. 
Amos Clark, born February 18, 1790. 
Charlot Clark, born February 5, 1795. 
Robert Clark, born May 12, 1797. 

Charles Clark, born February 10, 1799. 

Mary Pearson Clark, 

born December 23, 1800. 

Eliza Clark, born December 18, 1802. 

Stephen Merrill Clark, 

born August 20, 1804. 
Jane Clark, (w of Charles), 
born February 12, 1802 

Eliza Jane Clark, born June 16, 1823. 

Charles Wm. Clark, born March 11, 1825. 

Charles Wm. Clark, born January 5, 1827. 

Rosilla Clark, born March 4, 1833. 

George A. Clark, born September 4, 1839. 

DEATHS 

Charles Clark, died May 3, 1862, age 63. 

Fliza J. Clark, died June 4, 1859, age 36. 

Rosilla P. Clark, died October 17, 1851, 
age 18. 

Charles Wm. Clark, died 1825 in infancy. 

Charles Wm. Clark, died June 20, 1863, 
age 35. 

Jane Clark, died August 20, 1866, age 64. 

Charles Clark, died September 17, 1795. 

David Clark, died January 16, 1803. 

Charlot Clark, died October 13, 1806. 

Robert Clark, died July 13, 1819. 

Mary Clark, died October 8, 1831. 

Charles Wm. Clark, died September, 1825. 

QUERIES 

Wanted: Record of German Cutting, son 
of Jeremiah, b June 29, 1818 (Shoreham, 
Vt.) d there Nov. 29, 1875, m Prudence 
Parker Atwood, had four ch. 

Wanted: Ancestry of Robert Towle of 
Maine who had sons Jeremy, b Nov. 21, 
1799; m Margaret Souther; Ezra, b March 
30, 1804; m Sybil Barnes. Ch of both b in 
Cohasset, Mass. 

Wanted: Ancestry of Joshua Towle of 
Belfast, Me., m April 20, 1830, Dorcas West. 

Wanted: Data on Levi Bryant m Elsie 
Daniels of Effingham Falls, N. H. Son, 
Samuel, b Sept. 28, 1826. 

Wanted: Data on Nathan Jones, Rayn- 
ham, Mass., w kept boarding school at No. 
Bridgewater, Mass. for 30 yrs., son, Asa, 
went to No. Bridgewater Dec. 14, 1792 and 
m Rachel Beals. 

Wanted : Ancestry of Timothy Ladd Jones, 
b 1771 in Portsmouth, N. H.? 2nd w, Eliza 
Simms Chase. 

Wanted: Ancestry of Mary Perkins, b 
Mar. 1, 1805, d July 4, 1873, was wife of 
Stephen Bradshaw Ives. Her f was Francis 
Perkins. 

Wanted: Parentage of John Leighton, m 
Elizabeth Gorham of Charlestown, Mass., d 
April 16, 1784 Cape Haitien, Is. of Haiti. 

Wanted: Data rel to Eliza G. Field, m 
March 16, 1841, Albion Dearborn. Lived in 
New Hampshire ? 





FLORIDA’S 





MIDWAY TOURIST COLONY 





MELBOURNE, FLORIDA 


Located halfway between 
Jacksonville and Miami, on the 
beautiful Indian River, the Mid- 
way Tourist Colony is a unique, 
self-sufficient, year-round 
community. 


vacation 


From its 150 cottages you may suit 
your own requirements as to size ond 
price. Comfortable beds, facilities 
for cooking and heating, attoched 

garages, trailer space with electricity, show- 





ers, laundry and sewing room are available. 


Its 17 acres offer many recreational opportunities. The use of the swimming pool, 
horseshoe and shuffleboard courts, card rooms, badminton and volley ball, solarium and 
dance hall is free to all guests. Surf fishing and bathing, hunting, boating, golf and tennis 
are all nearby. 


The camp station wagon toxis children to and from the excellent Melbourne School. 
Rates on application. State number in your party and probable period of stay. Special 


vacation rates until December 15. Also special season rates for occupancy from November 
Ist to May Ist. 


For information about this unusual vacation colony write: 


MIDWAY TOURIST COLONY, c/o Box Y, Melbourne, Florida. 































Clutumn in the Beautiful Berkshires 


The BERKSHIRE INN 


Invites you to 
GREAT BARRINGTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
for the Foliage Season 


Ideal for weekends or Fall vacations. All recreational facilities. 


Write or telephone for rates and reservations. James J. Joyce, Managing Director. 








CRAWFORD NoTcH | 
IN THE WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 
REGISTER at the INN UNIQUE — all thet the neme | 


implies. Relex in one of our large comfortable rooms 
— eat when you're hungry — our meals ere excel- 
lent and our service thoughtful Sun or swim — 
Leze or hike — Golf or motor, with the comfortable 
knowledge thet your home of the moment is just 
thet, minus al! responsibility of living. And the Bill? 
It's within reach of most established people — you 
will pay it with « feeling of satisfaction. European 
and Americen plen rates. Would you prefer « cot- 
tage to one of our rooms — we heve « few, all with 
baths. fireplece and good beds. Private swimming 
pool. Little theetre. Large library. FOLDER 


INTERNATIONAL CUISINE 
Graybar 


Hofbrau 


(ESTABLISHED 1898) 
- Lexington Ave. and 44th St. 
NEW YORK CITY (Grand Central Terminal) 

















BRICK OVEN BAKED BEANS 


Incomparable is what epicures say about the Baxter 
way of preparing this famous New England dish 


Slowly baked for long hours in. brick ovens, they ’ 

just melt in your mouth. California Peas, Red Kid It s muc h 
neys or Yellow Eyes available in tins and glass pots stronger SS 
H.C. BAXTER & BRO. Brunswick, Me. 


i peer grocer hasn'tthem order by mail from Carleton R you need less. 


Mills, =x M, Fryeburg, Me. Price List on request. 


























Vermont Route 100A runs between Bridgewater Corners and 

Ludlow, the former being on Route 4, halfway between White 

River Junction and Rutland. The route is equally famous for 
its scenic splendor as for its Coolidgiana. 





Farm houses ... at once beautiful ex- 

amples of thrift and prosperity. This one 

has identical colonnade porches on the 
North and to the South. 





Leaving Bridgewater Corners where talc . 
and whetstone once meant prosperity, one 
passes over the lovely Ottauquechee, River 
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LIKE TO BROWSE 


ALONG A 


COUNTRY 
ROAD? 


YANKEE does... and here are some shots Morey 
Eames picked up for us on special assignment cover- 
ing the Coolidge Highway. Mebbe you've got a 
favorite road or two? Let us know ... and all the 
better if we hear from you in pictures. 





Friendly neighbors . . . are what the world and Gov. Aiken 
call these people you see along the way. Here’s Harold 
Pinney of Plymouth, Vt. What’s he up to? Oh, just filling 
in his spare time doing a little carpentry for a friend. But 
what does he do for a living? Oh, nothing much, he’ll tell 
you—just make violins out of native curly maple and spruce. 
Ask along a ways further about him, you'll find these violins 
are mostly museum pieces . . . and to date he’s got some 457 
to his credit. No, all Yanks aren’t done whittlin’ yet. 
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Next? Bernard Richardson, and Edgar Birthplace of Calvin Coolidge; a rear room All of a sudden, here’s a village . . . Ply- 
Peoples, along with Harold Pinney, Jr. in the combined general store and post- mouth Union. Vermont's winding roads 
. on Eddie’s steps ‘neath some fancy office at Plymouth. offer many and varied surprises. 
ken corn—yes, a local product, too. 
rold 
ling 
But 
tell 
uce. 
lins 
457 
¥ 
t 
On country roads nowadays you'll usually find a CCC Approaching Tyson the elms 
camp or two at work on highways, shelters, huts, remind us of a heritage. 
picnic areas and what have you? The grub? Well, 
these babes don’t look too run down to us... nor 
t too unhappy either. 
i J : : 
Ladi \ f 
a Bat 
And near Ludlow is the marker of the Rivers, forest, then lakes . . . this one Rescue Lake 
struggle for free men in other days .. . . . . this time of year aflame with color of the fall 
the Crown Point Military Road built by foliage. And now our country road is left behind. . . 
Gen. Jeffrey Amherst, 1759 to 1780. and the parkways beckon . . . until another day. 
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SWOPPER’S COLUMN 


(Continued from Page 8) 


Calling Miniature Collectors! Have a copy of the 
“Smallest Pitcher in the World,” weighs approxi- 
mately 1-12 carat (diamond weight), made in three 
pieces soldered together, kept in glass vial, hung on 
a fine silk thread. Other copies in some of country’s 
finest collections. Want nautical articles. $4723. 


Have °36 Hudson de luxe sport coupe in perfect 
mechanical condition complete with electric and man- 
ual shifts, 2 radios—one in the rumble, 3 horns, 3 
fi lights, new Goodyear w.w. tires, direction sig- 
naler, and many more extras. Also have Benjamin 
s.s. air gun, numerous medical books, small Kelsey 
ress with type, Foth-Flex {2-5 camera, Bell and 
Howell motion picture camera 16 mm., Zeiss Ikron 
enlarger, other photographer accessories, stamps, 
coins, etc. and etc. Will consider motor boat, land, 
or any reasonable swop offer. What have you? 
$4731 


Chiropractor wants complete articulated, wired, 
skeleton, or vertebral column; blood pressure mano- 
meter; Sunshine and Health magazines. Will swop 
5 tube Radio, books, or name what you want. S4739. 

Baby gate wanted and bamboo porch screen. I 
have a Morris chair or bedside radio, good condition. 
Can I swop? $4742 

What do you want for your Fireman’s 7 old 
or new, and preferably New England? 4748 




















You can have lots of my perennial plants and my 
labor putting them in—or my labor painting—for 
your 1931 small Ford or a transportation for me and 
the wife to the World’s Fair. References exchanged. 
4749 

I'd give dressmaking or tatting lessons to individ- 
uals or groups near Boston—or my green reed 
stroller—if I could get a tricycle for boy of 7 or 
what have you? 4750. 


Fisherman: 








How about swopping your Bamboo 
ry Rod and Reel or other fishing tackle for my new 
rtd it Bamboo 6 ft. Surf Casting Rod and Reel? 





nee amen Wabanite wants to get rid of her 
large oak. roll top desk—60 by 44 by 32—for a rug or 
other living room furniture, overdrapes cr bric a 
brac. 4755. 


Come on and vibrate on my Hamilton Beach elec- 
tric vibrator in perfect condition. Make me an offer. 
6. 








Brides! Lovely 96 by 80 filet-lace cover (table or 
bed); 90 odd player piano rolls, classic to semi- 
classic; 33. by 57 clean hooked rug (needs slight 
repairs) ; Chase winter auto robe black and green; 
size 36 & 38 clean quality dresses; 3 pc. (skirt, 
jacket, long coat) dk. teel oe imported mohair fall 
suit; 54 by 38 braided wool rug, part velvet. My 
wants are a really fine U.S.A. stamp collection, 
unused blocks or sheets U.S. stamps, homespun wool 
blankets, oriental rug 8 by 10 or you name it. All 
my things first class. Be sure yours are.’ Also want 
very GOOD brass fireplace set—andirons, tongs, 
screen, etc. 4757. 


Pocket Bible, 1816, complete, by W. W. Wood- 
ward, Phila. in perfect condition. I ask boy’s or 
man’s bicycle in riding condition. 4762. 


I have to swop: 100 Ib. anchor, rope, rugs, Morris 
chair, 32 ft. ext. ladder, 16 ga. shotgun D. B., .22 
Winchester rifle, books, storm door, billiard table, 
large wall medicine cabinet, old jewelry, ships lights, 
10 ft. boom and jib, and ‘tiles. I can use oriental 
rugs, outboard motor, music box, tools, old weather 
vane, jam or preserves, maple syrup and maybe a 
Yankee widow. 66. 











Have to offer: Lovely Marcella white bedspread ; 
Goudey period dress-Polonaise brown brocaded satin; 
2 hand made wooden needles once used to make fish 
nets; Scott’s Holy Bible, 1832, 3 vols. ill.; 3 old 
iron flat irons; 26 by 48 leaded glass door; reed 
tea wagon; fine reed wood basket; 36 ™% pint, pt., 
qt., covered glass bottles; Shaw’s Business Encyclo. 
pedia and Managing a Retail Business. Want: Old 
walnut framed mirror; curly maple chest drawers; 
old sea chest; old wooden sewing box; old sme all 
tables and chairs. 4772. 


Have good Tighe saddle and 6 Spald. golf clubs in 
the bag. They'll jump out for your 6 or 8 in. bench 
saw, jig saw, or band saw. 4776. 


Come on buttoneers! Let’s have your police, rail- 
road, fire dept., society, and other metal ones for my 
army and militia ones. 4779. 


Well, I’m a buttoneer too. Just mention you've 
ot a box full of some nice old calico, jewel, fancy 
lack or glass buttons and you'll hear more about 
my four adorable mouse catching, well trained kit- 
tens (not Angora)—my fruit, vegetable, and flower 
= holders and my canned blueberries. What no 
yuttons? Then try me with that piece of panel and 
hg glass you don’t know what else to do with. 
4 


This one ought to be easy for you. 
car, piano accordion, or lady’s hike and I can give 
you permanent wave machine, electric doughnut 
Brown Bobby machine, fireless cooker, or a good 
knitting machine. 4783 


(Continued on Page 49) 
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FACTORY STORES 


by 
Mary Elizabeth Grow 

















This writer on special assignment from 
YANKEE is touring New England 
daily in search of interesting factory 
stores ... for your particular edifica- 
tion. We won’t say you'll find bargains 
at all of these . but possibly this 
series will suggest to you more than 
one idea that can be turned to profit. 
The series is not being confined to just 
New Hampshire or Vermont . . . and 
all suggestions from readers will be 
mighty welcome. 


E. Dole and Company, Campton, N. H. If 
you tire of “the beaten track,” in this case 
that well-worn Route 3 from Plymouth to 
the White Mountains, turn to the right a 
few miles from Plymouth, and follow the 
Mad River to the E. Dole & Co. knitting 
mill. Here in their factory store you will 
find all kinds of sweaters and knit sports- 
wear. There are heavy Shaker knit sweaters 
in a variety of colors for both men and 
women. Also, you will find wool socks for 
all sports occasions: Hunting and Fishing 
socks, Ski-hose, and Gym socks. These are 
available in cotton and wool mixtures, as 
well as in all wool. Then too, you will find 
knitted Head-bands in gay colors, which, as 
any winter-sports enthusiast will affirm, are 
an essential part of skiing equipment. The 
Company uses the trade-name “Tecumseh,” 
and young Mr. Dole (there are three gener- 
ations of Doles in the Company) finds this 
a bit irritating as that august Indian chief 
never raised his tepee in this part of the 
country. However, if you look on your map 
you will notice a Mount Tecumseh in the 
background, and so we shall let the mountain 
shoulder the responsibility. 


Retail Hosiery Store, Sulloway Mills, Frank- 
lin, N. H. This neat little store is ‘hard by’ 
the Sulloway Mills, on Route 3, near the 
center of town. All the machinery and the 
needles used in the mill are made right here 
in Franklin. The store offers a complete as- 
sortment of hosiery for men, women and 
children. In men’s socks, there are both the 
colorful mixtures that a woman would select 
and the more conservative variety. All of the 
silk stockings for women are full-fashioned, 
and because they are sold direct to the con- 


sumer, the prices are from ten to fifteen per 
cent less than those in the regular stores. 
The socks for children (and grown-up child- 
ren) are made in both Angora and all wool, 
and the irregulars, which look perfectly reg- 
ular, may be had for $.50. 


Meredith Linen Mills, Meredith, N. H. These 
mills make a heavy grade of linen toweling. 
Although the mills do not emphasize their 
retail trade, a corner is set aside where you 
may buy towels with brightly colored bor- 
ders, or, if you like, you may buy the towel- 
ing by the yard and make your own. 

Sport Tog Factory, Pittsfield, N. H. On 
Route 28. The Globe Manufacturing Com- 
pany makes everything from ski pants to 
bathing suits. The Company does not make 
any material. This is bought and then made 
up into standard sizes. There are ski suits, 
parkas, jackets of all types, lounging robes, 
sports shirts, and slacks for every member 
of the family. The factory prices are low, 
of course. On the whole, though, the store 
reminds one of an urban bargain basement. 


The Mill Store, Dodge-Davis Mfg. Co., 
Bristol, N. H. The retail store for these 
woolen mills is most attractive and modern. 
The structure is of brick with two large 
display windows, in one of which is a lovely 
old spinning wheel. The interior of the build- 
ing is finished in hurricane pine. The Mount 
Cardigan Woolens include tweeds, dress fab- 
rics, men’s wear suitings, woolen ski cloth, 
and top coat fabrics. These range in price 
from $1.50 to $2.50 a yard, and the materials 
are so enticing that they make one want to 
get a pattern for a dress, a suit, or a coat 
without loss of time. The mill store also sells 
the Hodgson yarns which are now being 
dyed to match the materials. The Dodge- 
Davis Co. is famous, too, for its baseball 
flannels, and Big League fans will be inter- 
ested to know that the material for many a 
uniform seen sliding to Ist base, is made 
right here in Bristol. This woolen mill is a 
venerable one, dating back to the Civil War. 
but a number of other manufacturers pre- 
ceded the mill on this site. One of these early 
companies originated the “cardigan” jacket, 
named for the mountain nearby. This was a4 
bulky affair, more appropriate for a fur 
trapper than for anyone else, but its name- 
sake, the cardigan sweater, appears in the 
best circles today ! 
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The Brick House, Avon St., Keene, N. H. 
The Brick House was built around 1760, 
presumably for a country doctor. Now it is 
the headquarters for two Interior Decora- 
tors, Messrs. Page and Meserve, and is very 
tastefully furnished from kitchen to bed- 
room. For the purpose of this article, in- 
terest is centered around the furniture, for 
in this house the maple furniture made by 
Sprague & Carleton (the Company is near- 
by) is exhibited and sold. The tables, chairs, 
and other types of furniture are of solid rock 
maple, and are sold at factory prices. The 
furniture is very attractive, and is partic- 
ularly so in its Brick House habitat. Inci- 
dentally, you may have seen some of the 
Sprague & Carleton furniture in the New 
England Maple Shop which was opened two 
years ago at B. Altman’s in New York. 
The Mill Store, Faulkner & Colony Mfg. 
Co., Keene, N. H. On Route 9. In this shop 
you may purchase fine woolen fabrics di- 
rent from the mill. These include . . . if you 
wish the technical terms . . . flannels, coverts, 
dress fabrics, shetlands, fleeces, Alpaca mix- 
tures, and novelty fabrics. Here you will also 
find bed blankets in plain colors and gay 
stripes. Hand loomed rugs are made from 
the mill-end remnants right here in the store, 
and if you have never seen a loom in opera- 
tion before, the process will fascinate you. 
These rugs, which are 36” by 54”, sell for 
$3.50. Faulkner & Colony had an exhibit in 
the New Hampshire Industrial Bldg. at the 
N. Y. World's Fair. 

I"ermont Natives Industries, Bridgewater, 
Vt. On Route 4. As proof of the popularity 
of this little store, which is across the street 
from the mill, you will. see a line of parked 
cars bearing the plates of states from Maine 
to California. This gathering place for out- 
landers is unique; at this mill store you will 
find not only wool fabrics in beautiful 
weaves, but also the finished garments made 
from these woolens. Skirts and capes, in a 
variety of styles, are tailored-to-measure. 
Coats of all types, including reversibles with 
hoods, and jackets are made in a range of 
sizes. The woolcrafters of Bridgewater make 
men’s wear as well. All of these woolens 
come to you direct from the weavers, and 


are priced accordingly. The Bridgewater 
blankets, which may be obtained here at the 
store, are indeed worthy of their reputation 
The blankets include bed blankets in solid 
colors and plaids, motor and steamer robes, 
college blankets, and homespun coverlets in 
authentic Colonial designs and colors (Whig 
rose, Puritan blue, and Plymouth green). 
When you see the wide variety of Bridge- 
water woolens, and their high quality, you 
wili understand why so many of the motor- 
ists on the Plymouth Highway stop at this 
mill store. 

Vermont Tweed Shop, Harvard Square, 
Cambridge, Mass. This is one of a hundred 
other similar agencies in all parts of the 
country, where the Bridgewater woolens may 
be purchased. 

Harris-Emery Co., Quechee, Vermont. Just 
off Route 4, between Woodstock and White 
River Jct. The Quechee Mill makes white 
baby flannel and all-wool colored flannels 
These flannels are of excellent quality and 
may be purchased at the mill. 

Crowley's Cheese lactory, Healdville, Vt. 
On Route 103, not far from Ludlow. It was 
more than fifty years ago when Mr. Crow- 
ley’s grandfather first made cheese here, and 
Crowley's now ships cheese to all parts of 
the country, and uses as many as four hun- 
dred gallons of milk daily. These cheeses 
are made in two sizes (the smaller of. these 
weigh a good five pounds, and cost $1.50). 
These are dated, and the customer may have 
his cheese as mild or as sharp as he chooses. 
Epitor’s Note: W. Gray Harris, Worcester 
insurance executive, recently dictated a for- 
mal letter to this factory. To his astonish- 
ment, this business-like and conventionally- 
phrased order was promptly returned to him: 
eventually he discovered that the answer was 
on the back, in three words: “Weak or 
strong.” Being a native-born son and loyal 
Vermonter, he understood and chuckled with 
pleasure at the simple and pointed three-word 
reply—then he crossed off the first two 
words! Mr. Harris immediately received the 
strony cheese, and is now praising both the 
qualities of the cheese and the laconic sim- 
plicity with which he can, in one word, re- 
order another strony cheese. 
























JAPANESE YEWS 


Beautiful, hardy evergreens, ideal for 
New England. Come in dwarf, spread- 


ing or upright types, a variety for 


every planting problem. 


Special Offer 


Lovely dwarf Japanese Yews 
(Taxus c. nana) 

9-12 in. $1.50 each 

12-15 in. $2.25 each 
Prices include delivery anywhere in 

New England 

Littlefield-Wyman Nurseries offer a 
complete line of cut flowers, plants, 
shrubs and trees. Landscape planning 
without obligation. 


LITTLEFIELD - WYMAN NURSERIES 


423 ADAMS STREET 









NORTH ABINGTON MA 





Relax amid Autumn Splendor! 


Clear bracing air for hiking, tennis, 
picnics. Indoor comfort tempting 
meals real contentment 


At the foot of Monadnock Mountain 


G. Y. Austermann, Manager 
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AT TIMES SQUARE 


in New York 
ROOMS WITH BATH 

single from x2 

double from §3 


Rooms with running water. Single trom $1.50 
Double from $2.50 Special weebly rates 
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Aathony A. Rey, Manager 


Watdstack 


127 WEST 43r¢ STREET 
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YANKEE’S JOB EXCHANGE 


is free of charge to all subscribers. If you want a job, or have a job to give, use this column to state your wants or 

needs. YANKEE assumes no responsibility except that of placing jobbers in touch with jobbers. Let us know when 

you've got your job — or the position has been filled, so we can stop the ad. One six line ed per month allowable. 
Ads in which no change of copy has been made for three months are automatically dropped. 


Painting by Molly Luce, courtesy of Grace Horne Galleries 











IF YOU ARE an architect or contractér who needs 
an assistant, please write to this young man, 24, 
almost finished extensive correspondence course in 
architecture. He will go anywhere and work hard 
at any job which included junior drafting. Now 
working 7-day week for newspaper at $22 wage 
Jo425. 

COLLEGE GAL, 20 years, financially embarrassed, 
needs money to get back to journalism 
student. Likes children, babies, dogs, people, and 
music. Can type, sing, and sell. Loves New Eng 
land. Would like job in ski school, book shop, as 
travelling secretary, companion, in a library, or what 
have you? Would be happy anywhere with Yankees 
Jo0426 


school, 


ANXIOUS to go to South America. Help 
and assistance in getting a job or a contact will he 


greatly ap — Surely someone can help. Write 
Yankee. Jo42 7 
WILL SwoP my Belgian rabbit, a pet, for a job. 
Jo428 


YEAR ROUND COTTAGE wanted, screened porch 
and small weekly wage by Protestant, American 
woman, 35, with 13 months girl. Will exchange gen 
eral housework, plain laundry, waiting on table, 
hostess, antique shop experience. Prefer Connecticut 
country house where no liquor is used. References 
as to character and honesty exchanged. Jo429 


GIRL IN THIRTIES would like to exchange letters 


with those interested in music, poetry, current 
events. Jo430 

YOUNG WOMAN, several years’ public library 
work, wishes to specialize, or do editorial, publish 


ing, or any interesting work where background would 
be an asset. Wide interests. Jo431 
FOR THE OLD envelopes in your attic, 
city shopping. Jo432 

WILL SOME LONELY Yankee, 60-70, needing 
home or homemaker fe ase swop letters with lonely 
Yankee widow? Jo43: 


I'll do your 


ROOM (for slight = from swopper) for student 
while attending Hartwick College, just around the 
corner and up the hill. Good chance to get nice 
room and save on your expenses. Jo4 34. 


EMPLOYMENT WANTED anywhere by healthy 
couple with some lady or gentleman's estate or 
elderly couple. Can take full charge both indoors 
and out. Desire steady position plus $125 month. 
Have small car, and if offer is favorable shall he de- 
lighted to come for interview. A decent offer will 
bring real appreciation. Jo435 


SUBMIT YOUR PROBLEMS to me. A student 
of the esoteric desires to help you help yourself. 
Contributions to continue my work will be appreciated 
although the same consideration is given to al 
Enclose self-addressed stamped envelop Jo436. 


DAMSEL IN DISTRESS: Six years’ secretarial 
experience in city have left me wanting a really 
interesting position elsewhere in Massachusetts. Love 
dogs and outdoor life. Own car. Good references. 
"Bye now. JJu4l5. 


|! HAVE A GOOD disposition and ability to cook 
and make a pleasant home. Will swop my talents for 
a good house with single man or woman under 60 
and enough money to keep Sar looking like a ten 
year old fashion plate. Jo437 
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YOUNG YANKEE, 22, has high school diploma, 
driver's license, snappy appearance, likeable person- 
ality, loads of experience, a will to work hard. 
Would like to swop for a chance to make a living. 
Jo438 

EXPERIENCED STENOGRAPHER desires job 
Young woman, Yankee. Tired of office work. 
Would like something different. Some money to 
invest. Jo439 

REFINED MIDDLE AGED woman desires house 
keeping for man alone in small modern home. Al 
references required. Jo440 





GOT THE ITCH to travel Mexico or Alaska? I'll 
give travel tips answering your questions for fifty 
cents Jo441. 


N. E. POET, male, 26, skilled tutor, typist-secretary 
librarian, cook, driver; 2 years each, elementary 
teacher, companion nurse, ghostwriter; wants work 
anywhere, Jo442 


MIDDLE AGED LADY interested in music, sports, 
travel, and home life invites correspondence of a 
conscientious gentleman of pleasing personality, per 
haps bringing a few happy hours into the lives of 
both. Jo443. 


THREE SECOND FLOOR bedrooms first class 
section Tarrytown, N. Y. 30 miles from the big 
city available to families with children, elderly 
folks, or groups of ladies. Farm folks can swop 
products of their farm but | may consider other 
swops. Personal sightseeing tours, etc. arranged. 
Jo444 


FOR YOUR NEXT party let me design your table, 
make your place cards, favors, and centerpiece 
Everything hand done and original. In exchange all 
| want is old glass, copper, brass and figurines. No 
job too large or small. Jo445 


WRITERS W ANTED: Have you any 
mss.? Veteran author journalist edits, 
markets stories, articles, hooks, plays, 
inal charge to Yankee readers. Jo446. 


PROFIT MINDED EXECUTIVE, as controller or 
treasurer qualified to assume complete responsibility 
for general and cost accounting; taxes, office manage 

ment, budgeting cash and expenses; and all corporate 
financial and insurance matters. Resourceful, de- 
pendable, Protestant, 42 years old, University gradu 
ate. Locate anywhere. Jo447. 


PATENT LAWYER will swop ) profession: al 7 aoe 
for fine porcelains, furniture, art objects. Jo448 
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rewrites, 
poems. Nom 

















1 WANT BOARDERS, after June 20th, as lone as 

they care to stay. Good clean beds, screened piazza, 

hath, nice view, near a rocky beach on Bluehill Bay, 

Maine. Country food, home-raised milk, eggs 

tables, etc., also fresh clams, lobsters and fish. 

S01 - $15 per week. On state highway, Route 175. 
0 











FREE SAMP LES of ads, catalogues and letters that 
doubled a F ity manufacturer's sales sent to 
any New England firm that might want their Yankee 
author. I'm 28, married, self-made. Get my preview 
and then we'll thrash out things by mail or in person. 
$J402. _ 

MEDICAL SECRETARY, desires | position, - North, 
East, South, or West. Can do routine laboratory tests 
and secretarial work. Excellent references. $J403. 


I WILL SWOP salary, board, and room for man 
capable of acting as Front Clerk. Can use him 
starting any time and will keep him until October 
15 when we close. SJ404 


YOUNG WOMAN, 35, will swop nursing and 
stenographic experience, ability to work hard, in- 
telligence, for a chance to see something of the 
world. SJ405. 


WILL ANY EMBRYO SHORT-STORY WRITER 
exchange manuscript criticism or collaborate, maybe? 
mae 


NT TO SWOP a too young housekeeper for 
one xo settled and easier satisfied—not decrepit. 
Must be sound in mind and limb. Expect some 
loot. SJ407 


GENEALOGICAL RESEARCH in_New England, 
lines traced to Revolutionary and Colonial periods 
at $2 per hour. Have had many years’ experience. 
Member New England Genealogical and Historical 
Society, and New Hampshire Historical Society. 
SJ4o0s. 


MIDDLE-AGED MAN WILL SWOP the fool- 
hardiness to attempt wresting a living from small, 
mortgaged, unfruitful farm for chance to do so for 
appreciative widow left with small children. SJ409. 
NEW YORK ADVERTISING AND PUBLICITY 
MAN will swop result-bringing services for week- 
ends in the country—or what have you? SJ410. 


I'LL SWOP a quarter of a century’s experience in 
publicity and public relations for a nice vacation at 
an ocean side hotel. SJ411. 


TWENTY YEARS OF VARIED ADVERTISING 
EXPERIENCE indicates I can offer constructive 
advertising advice or suggestions to help further 
develop the retail sale of your products or services. 
Surely some mutually satisfactory arrangement can 
be made as a swop for the =a ideas 
developed in my spare moments. SJ412. 


NOTA BENE:—Owing to world conditions the 
securing of good book leather grows increasingly 
difficult. The preservation of leather bindings on 
valuable books is of immediate importance. Inport- 
ant also is the proper preservative. Consult us 
for information. 5J413. 


I WILL SWOP MY SERVICES as manager or 
assistant manager of a Southern Hotel for winter 
for suitable remuneration. I am married and have 
my wife, no children. SJ414. 


YANKEE MOTHER OF FIVE would quorediate 
new or renewal subscriptions to a/l magazines. Fall 
price list on reeuest. Group prices reduced. Re 
member all anniversaries with the most acceptable 
gift a magazine subscription. SJ415. 


WANTED: A competent 

services in the care of a small, 
comfortable living quarters in 
setts 5J416 

RECENT GRADUATE OF RADCLIFFE wants 
a chance to gain experience. Will swop services 
as a teacher of English or Remedial Reading, or as 
assistant in a oraty for board, room and a small 
remuneration SJ41 


CARE TO SELL — new “non-slippery self 
polishing, washable’ wax just produced by small 
> ankee factory? Simple demonstration of its Safe- 

Tread feature gets you orders. Hal price is 
yours. Free te sting s sample sent. SJ418 


"ANKEE ARCHITECT with ey training 
Lt experience will restore old houses or design and 
supervise construction new ones for N. E. clients 
who appreciate Yankee atmosphere. SJ419 
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YOUNG MAN, 23, desires position in Maine. Mar- 
ried, American and Protestant. Willing to do any- 
thing. Willing to work hard and for small wages. 
Own car. Grateful if located somewhere in Maine. 









eRS SATIL E YANK (by instinct, not birth) de 
sires work on New England newspaper or magazine; 
hobbies travel, camping, craftwork; outlook broad, 
health good, education of the best. Have done free 
lance writing and photography, edited magazine, 
traveled—all in. 8 Pret since college. Want to see 
my work or me $J421. . 
WANTED: Plain cook—not over 50, 
small country home near Rye, N. Y. 24 miles to 
nm. Ve for 2 considerate Christian adults. Own 
room and hath, meals. Ideal working conditions. Per- 
manent. $35 per month. 6 days per week. State 
experience and references. SJ422 


WHAT SMALL WELL ESTABLISHED N. E. 
FIRM has opening for a top flight salesman with 
excellent personal selling record and background 
sales management, advertising, direct mail experience 
in N. E., N. Y. C. and Chicago. Qual*‘ed take 
complete charge sales department. Now employed in 
N. E. age 31. SJ42 


DID YOU EVER SAY “I 
fore this but I’ve been so busy.”’ Your shut-ins 
will enjoy getting mail at regular intervals. Let me 
assume this task. 1 will write cheerful, newsy let 
ters enclosing pictures, poems, etc. of interest at 
very low rates. $J424. 


COEDITOR AND TYPIST “wanted | by ‘editor of 
successful anthology to whip material into shape for 
second volume which has Coon tentatively accepted 
by publisher but has been held up by illness which 
makes typing impossible. Payment to _be made 
after publication. Not much money in it anyway 
but there is always glory in seeing ones name 
on title page. SJ425. 
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WRITERS! Why not send the kind of copy to your 
publishers that subconsciously gains prompt, a 
preciative attentior. of mss. readers and editors. Te 
costs no more. Prompt service in distinctive, expert 
mss. typing. SJ426. 

REFINED CHRISTIAN WOMAN of middle age 
—seeks companionship of unencumbered gentleman 
—who could share in the upkeep of beautiful home 
which might be left to him. SJ427. 


A BUSINESS WOMAN, paying guest, can find a 
home, with complete social independence, in small 
private family in suburbs. Enjoyment of garden 
and garage included. Beginning November 1. 
Jau402. 


HAND-LOOMED ARTICLES, 
linens and rugs woven the 
need. Jau403. 


HAVE 5 ROOM COTTAGE ON ISLAND in sec- 
ond purest lake in the world with motor boat—free 
delivery service—privacy! Am repairing and reno- 
vating from hurricane—at Tremendous Cost. Would 
let for short riods—so that I can see the Fair. 
What am I offered? Jau404. 


WOULD SOME N. E. TEACHER consider at 
rado teaching exchange for year? I have M. 
History-Political Science. Family of four. Tweive 
years in Junior High School work, Prefer Senior 
High, or Junior College—or even University presi- 
dency, but not too deep in Maine woods. Jau405. 


FORTY-YEAR-OLD, SIXTH GENERATION 
AMERICAN, with no encumbrances wants to take a 
“Sabbatical” from hospital work as housekeeper for 
doctor or professional man. Excellent cook and can 
milk, or tend chickens if necessary. Prefer living 
in very small town. Jau406. 


COLLEGE, CITY BRED WIDOW living alone in 
her husband’s New England small town home would 
like retired couple or person enjoying country to 
share same, Jau407. 


WANTED: Tenant farmer for Maine farm. Use 
of house and land in exchange for certain duties 
to the owner. Particulars upon application. Refer 
ences required. Jau408. 











baby blankets, 
size and color you 























to swop an . oppor- 


WANTED: By a college senior, 
tunity to make himself generally useful, for board 
and a moderate wage (for 2% months). Driver, 
tutor or companion for child—hobby is photography 
Jau4il 


SWOP Yo oung man intensely interested in mineral 
ogy would be glad to swop his services in that line 
filling specimens or as companion on mineralogical 
expedition for his board and a small recompense for 
summer months. Jau412 2 
AM TRYING TO GET OUT OF FLORIDA so 
can breathe and live. Some day hope to write book 
on why women hate to work for women. If I could 
get position in Massachusetts or Connecticut, with 
gentleman of good character who likes good cooking 
and real N. E. housekeeping, I would sell ‘enough 
furniture or ring to make trip up. Is anyone in- 
terested? JJy409. 
WILL SWOP INSTRU TRUCTION and | direction in 
all branches of the theatre to a civic group for good 
living in a small New England city. Jo400. 


HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH teacher, ten years’ ex 
perience wants a school somewhere in New England 
Teaching now in Ohio. Have AB 
degree. Graduate study begun at N. Y. University 
Member of church, Eastern Star Lodge, educational 
honorary fraternity. Like books, music, the theater 
Excellent references. Jo401. a - 

WANTED A NEW LIFE: Fed up on city and 
suburbs. College graduate, thirty-six, adaptable, de- 
pendable, twelve years for two companies. Handle 
sales, collections, correspondence, etc. Ability to 
meet all types of people. Make good all around man 
for year ‘round hotel, store, or other local business 
serving residents and summer people. Prefer moun 
tain locality, settle permanently, work hard, take part 
community life. Ready now, what have you? 

















states soon. 





Al hout 50, with winter home 
in St. Petersburg, , will share with one or 
two congenial people. Will make very reasonable 
terms to the right parties desiring to stay several 
months Jo403. 


NEW ENGLAND CLIMATE too much for you? 
Want to go West? And find a home at no cost, 
and a good job awaiting you? Young Yankee woman 
has heen conducting sucessful Guest House business 
in Nevada, catering largely to Eastern people, for 


SE COUPI 





10 years. It has provided a comfortable home and a 
tidy living. Now returning to East to marry a 
Yankee. If you are a competent woman (or couple), 


and want to take this job over this fall, 
have a little cash, rush reply Jo404. 


A MOTHER-IN LAW wanted: One who lives with 
11S or HER family and would like her own room 


and if you 


and bath and freedom again. Must be a good cook 
and housekeeper. Famtily consists of two adults; 
home has every convenience; in a country village 


near N.Y Cc. $45 per month. Jo405 


REFINED, ATTRACTIVE, PROFESSIONAL 
woman with few social contacts would like to swop 
letters with bachelor or refined widower, better still 

congenial companionship to relieve the monotony 
of every day work ou know “All work and no 
play makes Jill a dull girl.” Write me, maybe we 
have interests in common. Jo406. 


(Continued on Page 50) 
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CLASSIFIED 


FIVE CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION 


WOOD ART GaAL.ter 











Books and Magazines 





OLD AMERICAN BOOKS AND PAM- 
PHLETS wanted. Autographs. Old Let- 
ters. Journals. Diaries. Single and quan- 
tities. Write for Want List. AMERICAN 
AUTOGRAPH SHOP, Merion Station, 
Pennsylvania. 


BACK NUMBER MAGAZINE SPECIAL. 





ISTS. Established 1889. ABRAHAMS 
MAGAZINE SERVICE, 56 East 13th 
Street, New York. 





BACK NUMBERS MAGAZINES supplied. 
SHARAN’S, 111 West Seventeenth Street, 
New York. 

RENTAL LIBRARY BOOKS BY MAIL 
—$1 a month, The Little Acorn Bookshop, 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island. 


ANTIQUARIAN MEDICAL & SCTIEN- 

TIFIC BOOKS, pamphlets and manuse ript 
material purchased by a fending specialist in 
this field. SCHUMAN’S, 730 Fifth Avenue. 
New York. 

MARINE BOOKS: Navigation—Seaman- 
ship, Engineering, General. CORNELL 
MARITIME PRESS, 350 West 23rd Street, 
New York City. 

SPEEDIEST AND CHEAPEST SERVICE 
for Out of Print books and magazines. NA- 

















TIONAL LIBRARY SERVICE, Erwinna, 
Bucks County, Pennsylvania. _ 

READ, “GETTING STARTED IN THE 
MAIL-ORBER BOOK BUSINESS” IN 


MONEY-MAKERS’ METHODS. SAMPLE 








COPY, 10c. E. LALLY, Statefarm, Massa- 
chusetts. ¥ 
WANTED: BOOKS ON AMERICA AND 


BY AMERICAN AUTHORS. Also Pham- 
phiets and Broadsides, ete. PROMPT PAY- 
MENT. Reference: Dun & Bradstreet. ED- 
WARD MORRILL & SON, 144 Kingston 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
4 R LATEST CATALOGUE OF AMERI- 
ANA, General Literature and Medicine 
noon ready. Write for free catalogue. NA- 
TIONAL LIBRARY SERVICE, Erwinna, 
Bucks County, Pennsylvania. 








Crafts and Hobbies 





SXCHANGE YOUR DUPLICATE MATCH 
COVERS, members everywhere. Join “Book 
Match Hobby Club.” JOANNE CARTER, 
Secretary, Box 1111, Rochester, New York. 


HAND LOOMS built to order. ROBERT 
HEARTZ, Epping, New Hampshire. 

BE A BUSY BOY AND BUILD THINGS! 
Sail-boats, ice-boats, snow-slides, radio gad- 
gets, sleds, ete. All diagrams accompanied 
by clear, simple text. Any plan 25c¢. Dime 
for sample and list. BUSY BOY SHOP, 
Harwich, Massachusetts. 


START YOUR OWN BU SINESS. Paint 
and sell wood novelties. Ten articlés, $1.00: 
finished, $2.00 postpaid. STURDY NOVEL- 
TIES, Ponemah Station, Milford, New 
Hampshire. 








Employment 


PERMANENT POSITION, good weekly 
pay as direct representative for one of New 
England's largest nurseries. All roses, fruit 
trees, etc. fully guaranteed. Experience or 
investment unnecessary. HEATH NUR- 
SERIES, Manc *hester, Connecticut. 


WANTED: Attractive, capable young woman 
for general light housekeeping, cooking, and 
work in Book, Toy, and Gift eo Excellent 
references required. Address P. O. Box 354, 
Old Lyme, Connecticut. 





REFINED WOMAN, go going Florida Oc tober, 
wishes position there. Comp anion, help in 
your home or shop. Capable. BOX PWwL. 626 
Park Square Building, Boston, Massachu- 
setts. 

Your own hosiery and handkerchief business. 
Excellent earnings. No investment. We 
supply samples. STATLER TEXTILE, 


Lowell, Mars. 


LADIES—Earn extra n money selling stamped 
Art Needlework. Buy wholesale—sell retail. 
100% profit. Get easy plan, FREE catalog— 
also Dress Goods line. Embroidery Guild, 
740 Broadway, Dept. 529. New York. 








Garden Supplies 





COLORADO BLUE SPRUCE 
2 years’ old—EXTRA STRONG. 
BLUEST OF THE BLUE TREES—25 
PREPAID to you for $1.00 — ROCKY 
MOUNTAIN EVERGREEN COMPANY, 
Evergreen, Colorado. 


TREES— 
From the 
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FERNGLEN GARDENS—Choice _peren- 
nials and Rock — t -— Three plants, 
any one variety, 50c isitors welcome Sat- 
urdays and Sundays. MABEL E. TURNER, 
P. O. BOX 230, Antrim, New Hampshire. 
BLUEBERRIES: Cultivated varieties for 
your home garden—we specialize in quality 
plants. All sizes, growers’ prices. Free 
folder. HOUSTON ORCHARDS, K-12, 
Hanover, Massachusetts. 
INTRODUCTORY OFFER: 15 blooming 
size Cacti, all different, labeled, postpaid, 








$1.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. WESTEX 
CACTUS GARDENS, Box 624, Cisco, 
Texas. 





DAY LILIES—Dauntless, Linda, Patricia, 
Serenade, each $1.50. Hyperion, Iris Perry, 
Mrs. A. H. Austin, Mrs. W . Wyman, 
Ophir, Radiant, each 50c. Bardeley, Calypso, 
Gem, Gypsy, Imperator, Margaret Perry, 
each 25c. Postage paid on order of $2.00 
FISHER FLOWERS, Germantown, Ten- 
nessee. 

MERTENSIA VIRGINICA--Virginia Blue- 
bell. Strong nursery-grown roots—12, $1.00; 
100, $7.00; prepaid. WOODVALE, Route 2, 
Ithaca, New York. 

TREE PEONIES, finest named varieties, 
blooming sizes. Color illustrations. Herba- 
ceous Peonies, best varieties. OBERLIN 
PEONY GARDENS, Sinking Spring, Penn- 
sylvania, Drawer 11. 











Miscellaneous 





AUCTION BY MAIL—Anyone, anywhere 
may bid. Particulars of new selling method 
and list of goods. AUCTION SHOP, Win- 
throp, Massachusetts. 


SUNNY KNOLL HANDICRAFT SHOP, 
Brooklyn, Connecticut. Inlaid wood trays, 
hand-woven articles, hooked and _ braided 
rugs, quilts and bedspreads, hand-wrought 
pewter, hand-made jewelry. Glass and china 
miniatures. Persian karbag. Pottery from 
Europe and Asia. Just off Route 6, between 
Brooklyn and Danielson. 


PIUTTE BUTTE TRADING POST — 
Wholesalers and retailers Genuine Indian 








Relics. Rugs, Blankets, Curios, Hand-tooled 
Leather Goods, at reasonable prices. Satis- 
faction Guaranteed—Mail Address: LAN- 


CASTER, CALIFORNIA. Member: United 
Indian Traders Association. 


RECEIVE weekly squab checks. Thousands 
wanted daily, luxury prices. Hobby that 
pays. Ask RIC E, Box 325, Melrose, Mass., 
for eye-opening free book. 


Over 1000 SWOP offers in Traders Bulle- 
tin. Published five years. Sample copy 10c. 
Ads fe a word. TRADERS EXCHANGE, 
234 W. Lake Street, Chicago, Ill. 


HUDSON BAY BLANKETS, complete 
camping, hunting, outdoor equipment. Cata- 
log freee HOWE FUR COMPANY, Box Y, 
Coopers Mills. Maine. 


ADULT BEGINNERS’ PIANO COURSE 
$1.25. L. T. MOSES, 315 West 86th Street, 
New York. 


GYPSY FIRE COLORED FRAMES— 
Any open fire becomes a “driftwood” fire and 
blazes with every conceivable color. Beauti- 
fully packaged, large box, one dollar. We pay 
postage. YANKEE GIFT LOFT, Delmar, 
New York. A. C. Riemer. 


WANTED: .30 '06 Cal. rifle. Springfield, 
Winchester, or Remington. Must be in good 
condition and reasonable. Also 30-40 Krag 
in same condition. HENRY J. SPENSER 
280 Lewiston Avenue, Willimantic, Connec- 
ticut. 


— SALE: Full-blooded Eskimo puppies 
from North Greenland. COMMANDER 
DONALD B. MACMILLAN, Provincetown, 
Massachusetts. 


PIUTTE BUTTE TRADING POST— 
Wholesalers and retailers Genuine Indian 
Relics. Rugs, Blankets, South Sea Island 
Curios, at reasonable prices. Satisfaction 
(fuaranteed—Mail Address: LANCASTER 
CALIFORNIA. Member: United Indian 


























Traders Association. 
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CANARIES—White and all colors. MRS. 
ALBERT HOLT, Bennington, New Hamp- 
shire. 

WILLKIE BUSTS. 5% in. high, ivory finish 
plaster, effective desk or mantel ornament, 
sent postpaid on ay t of $1.00. STRONG, 
541 East 78th Street, New York City. 

50 rolls paper towels, mill ends. $1.50 case 
ig = Lowell. STATLER TEXTILE, Low- 
ell, Mass. 


Mill-end toilet tissue—90 rolls to case. $1.50 
roe. Lowell. STATLER TEXTILE, Low- 
ell, Mass. 


$1.65 Men’s fancy pajamas, full-cut, well 
made. Slip-on or coat style. Sizes A to D. 
$1.10 postpaid. A real bargain. STATLER 
TEXTILE, Lowell, Mass. 


$2.50 Men’s collar attached Radium Broad- 
cloth shirts, white, blue, tan or green. $1.85 
postpaid. A beautiful tie Free with every 
shirt. An ideal Christmas gift. STATLER 
TEXTILE, Lowell, Mass. 

6 pairs Men’s lisle stockings, guaranteed 6 
months. $1.50 Postpaid. Written guarantee 
with every box. Sizes 10 to 13. Colors— 
Navy, Gray, Black, White and Brown. 
STATLER TEXTILE, Lowell, Mass. 

For big savings, when in Lowell be sure to 
visit our sales room at 95 Bridge Street. 
STATLER TEXTILE, Lowell, Mass. 

Save your good linen guest towels. Buy 200 
paper guest towels. Assorted patterns $1 
postpaid. STATLER TEXTILE, Lowell, 
Mass. 

SELL CHRISTMAS CARDS—16 beautiful 
Winter Scenes with names imprinted. Fine 
profits. Plain sample box on approval. 
FRANK TENNEY, Milford, Massachusetts. 


PHOTO CHRISTMAS GREETING 
CARDS. Made from your own snapshots or 
photos. Names imprinted if desired. Design 
your own cards. Three price ranges from 21 
for $1.00 up. Heavy portrait stock, match- 
ing envelope included. 10¢ brings complete 
samples. Free circular. MODERN PHOTO 
SERVICE, Plaistow, New Hampshire. 

50 CHRISTMAS FOLDERS, Envelopes, 
$1.00 Postpaid. Names imprinted. Lottie 
Catok’s distinctive wood block prints. Five 
designs. 10 each in assortment. 5 usable 
samples 10c and stamp. NELSON BEAN, 
Plaistow, New Hampshire. 






































Real Estate 





FOR SALE—Summer cottage, Hebron, New 
Hampshire, Newfound Lake west shore, elec- 
tric pump and lights, pump house. Guest 
house, 5 rooms, 2-car garage, running spring, 
state road, open in winter. 1 mile Hebron, 5 
miles Bristol. Excellent views. Box 47, 
Lynnfield Center, Massachusetts. 
“MONADNOCK REGION”: 25 acres on 
state road, Cape Cod cottage $1,000; another 
beauty $2,500; others $600 to $5,000. Write 
your wants. E. M. PURDY, Wilton, New 
Hampshire. 

WANTED: Second-hand greenhouse. Write 
price, size and condition same. BOX REG, 
626 Park Square Building, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 

225 ACRES, 2 houses, 2 barns, electricity, 
running water, all tools. MRS. A. L. GIR- 
OUARD, New Braintree, Massachusetts. 
N. H. CAPE COD. Good condition, bath, 
gravity, spring water, fireplaces, wainscoting, 
electricity available. Pleasant location, acces- 














sible. 10 acres, barn, hen houses. Low price 
of $2,250. MELVIN_ POOR, 89 Nashua 


Street, Milford, New Hampshire. 
WANTED: Camp site on lake in south- 
western Maine. Salmon and trout fishing of 
first importance. Site must be accessible but 
off beaten track. HENRY J. SPENSER, 
280 Lewiston Avenue, Willimantic, Connec- 
ticut. 

FARMS! Hill tops, lake shores, ocean fronts 
for summer and all year homes. Fertile 
valley farms for profit. New England, the 
East and Florida covered in our catalog of 
1400 bargains; copy mailed free. STROUT 
REALTY, 810-AP Old South Bidg.. Boston, 
Mass. For California Catalog write STROUT 
—s 453-AP South Spring, Los An- 
geles. 














MOUNTAIN TOP FARM, 800 acres, 
brooks, very old Cape Cod house, original 
fireplaces, end of auto road; price $4,000. 
L. P. MARTIN & SON, Newfane, Vermont. 
FOR RENT: OCTOBER FIFTEENTH TO 
MAY FIFTEENTH completely furnished 
house in village twenty miles from Portland, 
Maine. Every convenience including oil heat. 
Infinitesimal rent to responsible people. Ref- 
erences. ROBERT W. CROSBY, R.F.D., 
Raymond, Maine. 

FARMS—All kinds—all sizes—all prices. 
BOX 285, Moosup, Connecticut. 

285 ACRES: 65 acre apple orchard eae 











condition. Full complement, modern build- 
ings, and equipment. Cheap. ROSWELL 
ALLEN, Belchertown, Massachusetts. 





FOR RENT ON YEARLY BASIS: Little 
old house adapted to combination ski lodge 
and summer home. Magnificent views. 
Ploughed road and driveway. Twenty min- 
utes to Cranmore Mountain. Six minutes to 
Silver Lake. furnished. $225 unfurn- 
wine 3, MADISON, NEW HAMP- 


EIGHT-ROOM COLONIAL HOUSE com- 
pletely furnished. Steam heat, bath, elec- 
tricity, two-car garage with chauffeurs quar- 
ters, barn, several cottages, fifty acres or 
more near lake. SAM PAUL, Wakefield, 
New Hampshire. 

IN THE BERKSHIRES. Wonderful cam 

or building site, mountain views, white bire 

grove, right way to lake. Fields adapted for 
sports or development. petee ied or 
will divide; bargain. H. DWELL, 
Northampton, ete 

AUTHENTIC OLD COLONIALS, our spe- 
cialty. Convenient daily commuting to New 
York City. Write to Thomas C. Grimes of 
N. J. DILLON office, Village Green, Bedford 
Village, New York. Telephone 9771. 














Special Services 





JAMES HARRISON BOWEN, Registered 
Patent Attorney. Technical Experts, Small 
Payments, Radio City, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York. 

WELL — WELL — WELL, it’s an old, old 
story but you'll never be satisfied until you 
have your own ARTESIAN WELL right in 
your own home. I dig ’em—highest refer- 
ences. BURTON A. WILLARD, Dublin, 
GEORGE L. THOMPSON—GENEALO- 
GIST. Specialist on Old Yankee Families. 
Five-forty North Main, Randolph, Massa- 
chusetts. 











Stationery and Bookplates 





PERSONALIZE YOUR STATIONERY, 
200 letterheads, 100 envelo with ur 
BEECHWOOD 


name and address, $1.00. 
PRESS, North Berwick, Maine. 
STATIONERY: 200 sheets, 
rinted 


PERSONAL 
100 envelopes with name and address 

in colors for $1.00. BACON OTTO PRESS, 
Westboro, Massachusetts. 


LOVELY GREETING CARDS, 
sold for profit, write for prices. 
SAWTELLE, East Wilton, Maine. 
NEAT, INEXPENSIVE PRINTING for 
business and personal uses. Interesting par- 
ticulars freee HONESTY PRESS, Putney, 
Vermont. 








oonrLpa re- 








Things to Eat 





FANCY VERMONT MAPLE SYRUP. 
$2.50 gallon delivered third zone. ALFRED 
N. JEANNE, Windsor, Vermont. 

KIDDIES’ DELIGHT! Candy animals 
and toys on sticks, varied flavors, 16 designs: 
Fish, elephant, camel, boat, engine, “.. Also 
old-fashioned English Barley: toys. oO 
dozen, $1.00 for i] i tpaid. THE 
LOLLIPOP LAD eresa Avenue, 
Medford, eatibenien 
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SOMETHING NEW! Hand-prepared Eng- 
lish broadleaf sage in one-ounce airtight con- 


tainer—twenty-five cents. From ALICE 
ADAMS, Sage Gardens, Fremont, New 
Hampshire. 








Where to Stay 





GREEN SHADOWS 

Hamburg, Conn. A delightful place for a 
vacation. Open all year. Excellent food. 
KINDNESS COUNTS! Will board elderly 
people permanently. Good food, modern 
rooms, five minutes to everything. Moderate 
terms. MRS. NELLIE M. PEABODY, 17 
Roxbury Court, Keene, New Hampshire. 
WORLD'S FAIR GUESTS, private Chris- 
tian home; $1 person; five minutes to Fair; 
reservations advisable, Box 321. H. GRAUL, 
2-27 Union Street, Flushing, New York. 











Women’s Wants 





5 pairs ladies’ mercerized lisle stockings. 
$1.00 postpaid. First quality. Size 8% to 
10%. STATLER TEXTILE, Lowell, Mass. 
24 Ladies’ fine print handkerchiefs. Guaran- 
teed fast color. $1.00 postpaid. STATLER 
TEXTILE, Lowell, Mass. - 

QUILT PIECES: Free artistic pattern. Per- 
eale, rayon pieces, Log Cabin, rug strips 











any 10 pounds $1.00. Postage extra. Bright 
woolens, silk, velvet—bargains. JOSEPH 
DEMENKOW, Abington, Massachusetts. 





SWOPS FOR CASH 


are not accepted-as regular swop ads. 


They appear here at same rate, etc. 











yone who didn’t see my previous advertisement 











write for particulars of my Concord Stage Coach 
outfit. It is a beauty at a sensible price. $4200. 
Wanted: “Structo | hand loom, four harness, to 


weave 14 or 20 inches wide. 
original price plus parcel post. 0400. 

For Sale: Supertan Ultra-Violet Ray Sun-Lamp; 
Violin and case; 10 inch Wax Cross, about 75 years 
old; earthenware crocks. 0401. 


Willing to pay half 








Three adults want to exchange rent on first of 
each month for tenancy in single or cottage house. 
Must be located somewhere between Chestnut and 
Chelsea Streets in Everett, Mass. 0402. 


Use OD Studio in Boston, 
non Square, 
portation, 
0403, 


Wanted: 100 acres or larger farm within 25 
miles Portland, Maine, for small down payment and 
monthly income until paid. Have good position and 
ability to pay. 0404, 


~ Old postcards wanted. Send me your old picture 
postcards. I will pay 10 cents per 100 for them 
plus carrying charges (Express). 0405. 





daytime, Mount Ver 
outlook, convenient all modes of trans 
piano, attractively decorated, for cash. 











Attractive modern, furnished camp, New Hamp- 
shire resort, good renting proposition, six rooms, hot 
water shower, spacious porches—for Florida pro- 
perty or Colonial house, North, old features, some 
acreage, view, near water, electricity available, con 
dition unimportant if structurally sound. Adjust 
ment up or down. 0406. 





beautiful cabinet, 11-tube set, cost 
Something very simple is wrong with it, 
but I never could get any money to fix it. Things 
are going so hard with me, I will take $10 for it 
and would be very thankful indeed. 0407. 


Kolster Radio, 
$500 new. 





Best of care for an elderly lady in exchange 
for small amount of cash each week. 0408. 


My poems, 





“Poems of a Bachelor,” bound in blue 
and gold, value $1.50, for your poems, pictures for 
my school room (unframed but sizeable), or any- 
thing worth a dollar or more. 0409. 


, Eastman pocket kodak, 7 x 3% x 2; ex bellows, 
2x 2% pict.; carrying case; fine condition, cost $15. 
For four silver dollars 1934, 6, 8 9; four silver 
quarters between 1930 and 1940. Or first class field 
(not spy) glasses, first cost $15. 0410. 
Disabled veteran seeks secluded home, 
country, fireplace, workshop, for appraised 
$750. Diamonds as down payment. 0411. 


Swop for $175—a mink 
Swagger style, new. 0412 








island, 
value 





paw, size 16, coat. 








SWOPPER’ S COLUMN 


(Continued from 


Page 44) 


I have an old fashioned candle mold for eight 
candles, also wooden cheese knife about 30 in. long 
these for first-day covers, air mail 


I will ug 
covers, U. $ 
you. $478 

I would ibe ‘to swop an ebony pair of Civil War 
drum sticks, a Civil War sabre, a South American 
water monkey, 2 Revolutionary bayonets, an Easy 
washing machine, 2 electric flat irons, a drum and 
bugle, and an antique oil street lamp; for a size 
28 in. bicycle, a hunting knife, a canoe, or some 
camping equipment $4799 


. stamps, or buckle glass, or what have 





I have an old Sharpe buffalo rifle, very good con 
dition, patent 1859, made by Sharpe & Hankins, 
Philadelphia, single shot, calibre 56-52. Will trade 
for a Winchester pump shot gun, model 12-12 
gauge, or a Winchester model 94 carbine 30-30, or 
a nice 22, or a Savage 250-3000, or what have you? 
$4802. 

I find that y do not have room for my dog 
“Penny” in my one-room apartment. She is half 
Collie, half Spitz, house broken, seven months old, 
and really is a very pretty dog. Who will give her 


a home? $4803. 








Seven straight razors, foreign and domestic steels 
to trade for boat models, boat drawings, old pewter 
mugs, or anything that is different from razors. Let's 
dicker if you yearn for a straight razor, near Boston 
$4806 
Model ~ Buik jing Shop Outfit complete— consisting 
of DURO Heavy Duty Power Unit, router, shaper, 
carver, drill press, lathe and face plate, with numer 
ous accessories; te swop for suitable 8 mm. movie 
camera. $4807. 

I want old wrought iron handmade 
—~“f and records a plenty, or 








nails. Have 
a wonderful old 


entucky rifle. S4811 

Wanted: Portable radio—Offer violin and case 
(Stradivarius copy), or nine huge volumes of Book 
House (new), or set of electric trains and tracks, 


or bassinette with adjustable hood, or ivory Chifferobe 
for small child, or iron crib and mattress and child's 
rocker, or set of Dave Porter books and others 
$4812 

Have four most important clubs for playing golf, 
in attractive bag with zippered pocket. Used only 
once or twice. What have you to offer? Am inter 
ested in a lot of things $4815 


wildflower 
working cab 
paintings 12 in. x 16 in.; 
adjustable dress form; “Industructo” wardrobe 
trunk; “‘Dyncook"’ maple, almost new, large exten 
sion table and five chairs to match; old copies of 

ouse Beautiful,”’ also “Vogue”; tricycle for about 
age 5 child. In exchange I would like: Mahogany 
dining pieces—chairs; old picture frames; knick 
knacks; sterling butter knives; large ladle for punch; 
flute or child's cello; braided rugs; large mirror; 
old serving dishes; old glass student lamps and 
books. S4818 


One pair ( Cross Bred Geese, good breeders 
have you? $4820 


Have the following to swop: Colored 
1 

prints; double navy velour auto robe; 

met radio; modern oil 








What 


I have antique looking glasses by Gall & Lembke 
of New York, and five spoons made of bones—I 
helieve they are egg spoons. I will swop for any 
thing that would interest me. Make an offer. S4822 


I have some very nice etchings, reproductions of 
famous paintings, also some good postage stamps 
(all the world). Would like to swop for stamps, all 
countries. S48 











An artist == wishes to become a writer will swop 
watercolors of old Clipper ships or New England 
landscapes for a typewriter (Portable preferred) 
Y ‘ou _won't get st: uck. $4830. 


“A Widow and Her Friends,” and “Sketches and 
Cartoons,” by C. D. Gibson are two books in good 
condition that I would like to swop for any two Art 
Young hooks. Both books are 18 x 12, and full of 
illustrations on highly polished paper. The former 
has four loose pages, the latter has only one. All 
the illustrations are in the books 84833 





I would like dresses, size 40 shoes, size 34% (wide 
width); and clothes for an eleven year old boy 
Would also like a good portable typewriter, and will 


swop a dressmaker style bathing suit (new) for the 
always popular woolen style. My swop list is varied 
so if you have any of the above just write me and 
T'll send my swop list. $4836. 


I have an upright player piano and about fifty 
rolls, and a spiral wind permanent waving machine 

will swop either or both for two cords of hard 
wood delivered here (Melrose, Massachusetts). Both 
are in fine condition, 54840 








Here’s our very fine Brunswick Talking Machine, 
a Console about 22 in. x 32 in. x 30 in., 26 records, 
it is very fine mahogany costing $150, for a toy 
Boston Bull Dog for a house pet. $4843 


Has anyone a set of dishes, service for eight, 
they would like to swop for anything I have (and 


that’ s plenty)? $4846. ; a 
I have a play house 6 ft. 2 in. x 4 ft. 2 in. with 


asbestos sidewalls. Will swop for boat trailer or 
14 foot rowboat. $4850 














Perfect con 


Made by Teddy 


Will swop a wonderful buffalo coat 
dition. Only worn 6 or 8 times 
Roosevelt's skin tanner from prime young buffalo 
bull. Size to fit man over six feet. Warmest fur 
coat in the world. Cost new $150. I want old fash 
ioned carpenter's chest with good tools or what 
have you. $4851 


Wanted: Punches (initialed) U. S. and Foreign 
stamps (used), also U. S. Newspaper stamps, 
Christmas seals, meters, paid permits, etc. 1 have 
2000 very fine colored souvenir postcards (colored) 
and albums, cigar bands, tin tobacco tags, Smith 


Premier typewriter, Algonquin radio, butterflies, 
moths, entimological labels, and match covers to 
swop. What have you? 54852 

Does that chair need caning? Want goods for 


a cotton dress, cheese cloth, etc., for your old trumpet 
or that snare drum you got tired of using and stuck 
away in the attic? I wish to join a Jr. American 
Legion Band $4853 


| am laid up in a hospital and I like to work 
on watches, so if you have a good old watch which 
doesn't run 1 can swop it for a cheap good one, or 
some other deal S4861 


Could I get a rose or white chenille bed spread 
or a guaranteed singing canary for a handmade 
crocheted table cloth, 1% yards long and 1% yards 
wide, the design consisting of baskets of flowers at 
each end and on each side, with scalloped edge, 
valued at $15 $4890 

My hobby is making 


perfumes. I have a 3% 


ounce fancy bottle of perfume, made of imported 
French perfume oils. I would like to swop this 
perfume for a portable typewriter with case. 54891 


Wanted: Small balance scale of the type used by 
old Yankee druggists. Offer Haviland china, books, 
or nearly anything you want $4893 
an old car built not later 
Cadillacs, Fords, and early 


Will swop anything for 
than 1910. Packards, 


foreign cars preferred. Need not be in running 
condition. Will not be used for commercial pur 
poses. $4897 

1 have a knitting sheath carved out of a piece of 


mahogany on an English prison ship in 1888. It is 
almost priceless as an antique but has been slightly 
damaged. Will swop for a 9 x 12 or 8 x 10 parlor 
rug, or two patchwork quilts, or what have you? 
$4898 


1 have over 100 oil paintings (marines). Want to 


swop for room rent $4901 


I am looking for ‘wishbones turkey, duck, or 
chicken will satisfy me Have picture puzzles 
$4904 


china closet, what will you 
Would someone in Brookline, 
Massachusetts, near the School of Theology care 
to swop board and room to one of the students (my 
son) for the china closet? $4905 


I have a big corner 
swop that | can use? 


Will swop a five string Dixie banjo for a salt 
water fishing outfit. Or what have you? $4910 
John Roger's statues to swop for John Roger's 
statues. What have you? ‘S491¢ 
My greatest wish is 
Antique fishes 
Be they fish-shaped vases, 
Pitchers, candlesticks, 
Ash trays, or dishes 
What would you like in exchange? $4923 
In 1892 and 1893 the Boston Herald produced 


paper dolls eight inches tall. A handsome brunette 
and a blond beauty were on still cardboard, and every 
Sunday a new dress and a hat was issued by the 
Herald. I would like to have them to display in 
frames for the education of the general public. In 
return I will swop a perfectly new green sweet 
grass basket, round and deep for the purpose of hold 
ing sewing or a good many other things; an Ad 
justable plant shelf which makes the window sill wide 


enough to hold potted plants, put out by Breck; 
a small volume of Robert Louis Stevenson's “Child's 
Garden of Verses,” bound in brown suede, with a 


gold panel in which the title is written. The binding 
is slightly worn, but the interior of the book is in 
good condition, $4928 


I have more than 1000 copies of The Old Farmer's 
Almanac going back a good many years. Will swop 
duplicates with you if you need any to complete your 
file. My store has sold this Almanac since 1829 
$4929 














Notice to Swoppers! 


Whe closing date for new swops and 
removal of the old is the first of the 
month previous to the one in which 
you wish your ad to appear or to be 
When your swop has been 
And be 

Every 


pulled. 
completed please notify us. 
sure to send your key number. 
time you do means one less gray hair 
for the Swop Editor! 
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YANKEE’S JOB EXCHANGE 


(Continued from Page 47) 
AUTHOR'S TYPIST will type manuscripts, any 
length, in exchange for suitable and usable articles 
of equal value. Only manuscripts in English will 
he considered. Jo407. 


AUTHOR AND EDITOR will edit and prepare for 
publication book-length manuscript in exchange for 
small pony suitable for six year old boy. Will also 
swop services on short short stories for books on 
psychology and psychiatry. Manuscripts can be on 
any subject. Jo408. 

Hit SWOPPERS! | am a bricklayer (specializing 
in chimneys and fireplaces) and I would like to 
swop a job for a boat—so what do you need done? 
Also state what kind of boat you have to swop, and 
the footage of same Jo409. 

MY TWO-FAMILY HOUSE is fast losing face. 
For a guaranteed job of good Asbestos siding, 
piazzas too, | will swop intelligent, willing care for 
the school year of a 7 to 10 year old daughter of the 
carpenter. Our girl is 7. Character references ex- 
changed. Jo410. 

A HOUSEKEEPER wanted, around 50, widow to 
help take care of farm home. Cultured people, lots 
to eat, 2 fine behaved youngsters. Jo411. 
EMPLOYMENT is paramount. This swopper is in 
Boston. I have a plan that will work and earn 
money in your locality that is out of the ordinary. 
Have you an idea for my locality? If interested in 
what | have, drop a line. Five dollars an evening 
is an average. Jo412. 

YOUNG MAN, 24, with dramatical ability, six 
years’ experience, would like to swop services on 
radio or stage in a skit or play in return for the 
possibility of joining with a good and active dram 
atic group. (Radio or stage). Jo413. 

WILL SWOP a beautiful Belgian Police Dog, 
named Curly Bill, for a nice young man between the 
ages of 24 and 30. Jo414. 

WANTED: Boys’ clothing, size to 10 years; canned 
goods; dishes; or clothes, size 36 (women's); or 
anything I can use. I will launder and stretch your 
curtains at the rate of 5 pairs for $1. You pay 
postage. Jo415. 

A WIDOW, middleaged, desires a good home; would 
be glad to give light services as homemaker for 
some fine Christian man; or, companion housekeeper 
for some lone woman. A one time New England 
schoolteacher, Baptist. Or would rent small place, 
pay part board, Mass., N. H., Conn. Jo416 
YOUNG BARITONE (also play cornet and trum 
pet) desires to swop his musical ability for a chance 
to advance as my ambition is to make my living 
that way. Has somebody something to offer? 
Jo417. 

OLDER SISTER, 21, will swop sister, 18, 5 ft. 
5% im., attractive and intelligent, for one brother-in 
law. Must be fairly tall and of Jewish religion. 
Any offers? The best man takes, and I won't have 
to share my bed any longer. Jo 418. 

YOUNG MAN, 25, sufferer of hay fever, wants 
work in N. H. Can drive light truck, car, and do 
all kinds of work. Conn. Yankee born and brought 
up. Jo419. 

YOUNG MAN with the urge to write wants a 
partner of promise with same urge, to co-author 
several delicious plots which are revolving about 
inside his skull. Same young man is good lyric 
writer if music composer needs a partner. Lives in 
greater Boston. Jo420. 

TYPING ASSISTANCE for opportunity to contact 
radio sponsor for Canadian North West stories, 15 
minutes each. Jo421. 

WILL SWOP HOME, food, and fuel for an old 
fashioned couple to live in an old-fashioned house, 
eat old-fashioned food, and putter about in an old- 
fashioned way. Jo422. 

THIS LADY will give a-lady of 40 to 50 partner 
ship or salary in exchange for use of her log cabin 
or camp near popular ski-jump. Camp with wood 
stove and fireplace and partly furnished. North 
Conway, N. H. preferred. Jo423. 

GOOD COOK and housemaker would like home with 
single business man or woman under sixty living 
in Mass. or N. H.—or would consider helping in 
Y H. home where guests are taken the year around. 
0424. 


DIVAN PARISIEN 


Le Restaurant Par Excellence 
CUISINE FRANCAISE 


Famous for CHICKEN DIVAN and SPECIAL SALAD 
Finest VINTAGE WINES and LIQUEURS 


17 EAST 45th STREET ~ MU 2-9223 



































3 YEAR’S OLD—STANDS ALONE! 
Snappy cheese made from three-year-old stock 
Weighs 8 ounces wrapped in cellophane. Shipped 
3 in package, charges prepaid to any N. ‘E. point. 
Write for our circular describing Maple Sugar Cure 

Cob—Smoked Ham and Bacon. 
HARRINGTON’S 


Richmond Vermont 
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Some New England Yachting 

facts are herewith presented to you in a nut 
mean cockle-shell—by William U. 
of Boston. He whereof he 


—we 
Swan knows 
speaks. 

It was getting well on into the nineteenth 
century New 
sailing for the fun of it. 
shield, Jr., of Salem, Mass., was one of the 


before England really went 


George Crownin- 


pioneers in building boats for pleasure—not 
profit. But it wasn’t till 1834 that Robert 
Bennett Forbes formed the Boston Boat 
Club, first organization of its kind in the 
country. Today there are thirty-seven yacht 
clubs in Boston harbor alone—no less than 
forty-two from Westport to Cohasset—two 
hundred in all New England. 

A number of these are pretty much the 
play centers for leading cities. The majority 
of members at Watch Hill, R. I., and North- 
east Harbor hail from Philadelphia; at Bar 
Harbor, Tarratine, Maine, Camden, Maine, 
and Stonehorse (Harwich Port), from New 
York; at Hyannis Port, from Pittsburgh. 
Nantucket, largest in New England, draws 
its membership of over 1,000 from about 
every prominent city east of Denver. 

“Billionaire” Yacht Club is the 
Harbor on the southeast 
Desert Island, Maine. Membership includes 
Rockefellers of New York, Fords of Detroit, 
Pulitzers of St. Louis and Danes of Brook- 
other 


Seal 
corner of Mt. 


line, as well as a dozen wealthy 
families. 

A number of clubs have become interna- 
tionally famous for their brand of hospitality 
—the suh. 


Strange boats dropping anchor off Edgar- 


real old Southern variety, 
town, Nantucket, New Bedford, Corinthian, 
Stonehorse and Stage Harbor are boarded 
club official and 


presented with what are practically the keys 


almost immediately by a 


to the clubhouse. 


HARD CIDER 
By Frances Frost 
Field-pasture’s low, 
hill-pasture’s high, 
but both of them 
tilt up the sky. 


Rain’s down grass-throats, 
rain’s on the rocks; 
cider’s in grey jugs, 
cider’s in the crock. 
Hired man on barn floor, 
farmer aloft, 

first in the spilled hay, 
second in soft, 

drink to wet weather, 
apple-cellars and shelves, 
while the cows in the pastures 
drink rain to themselves. 


High School 


boasts the only public school class in boat- 
building in the United States. Daily a class 
of boys, 14 to 18 years old, devote a full 
afternoon to mastering the fundamentals of 
Significant that the authorities 
seen fit to allot more than half the 


the craft. 
have 
school time to this training. 


The instructor is Elno C. Mott, Block Is- 
land, Rhode Island, retired light keeper, who 
for many years was a skilled hand at the 
historic Crosby boatworks at 
Massachusetts. 


Osterville, 


There is no formal discipline during the 
practical class work, for Instructor Mott be- 
lieves that you can tell by the interest a boy 
shows whether he’s intended for this work. 
“Boating instinct is bred in the bone, and 
most of these boys are from old Cape 
families, and seem to have it,” he explains. 
The budding boat-builders work in pairs. 


Skiffs, catboats, 16-foot Wianno junior 
knockabouts represent the handiwork of the 
Outdoors the boys go down to the 
shore to learn the rigging, splicing, trim, bal- 
ance, and other features of boat operation. 


class. 











STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY 
THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 
1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933 


Of Yankee, published monthly at Dublin, 
Hampshire for October Ist, 1940 

State of New Hampshire, County of Cheshire, ss. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared Robb 
Sagendorph, who, having been duly sworn accordi 
to law deposes and says that he is the editor ‘a 
Yankee and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the owner- 
ship and management of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of 
March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers, are: 


Dublin, N. H. 
. Dublin, N. H. 


New 


Publisher, Yankee, Incorporated 
Editor, Robb Sagendorph 
Managing Editor, B. M. Rice ol 
Business Managers, Phyllis Worcester,. Dublin, N. H. 

Robert Foote Boston, Mass, 

Charles Holbrook New York, N. Y. 

2. That the owners are 

Yankee, Inc., Dublin, N. H. 

Robb Sagendorph, Dublin, N. H 

Beatrix f Sagendorph, Dublin, N. H 

Louise E. Thorne, Eau Gallie, Fla. 

B. M. Rice, Peterborough, N. H. 

Robert Foote, Little Compton, R. I. 

Phyllis Worcester, Dublin, N. H. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company but also, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder appears upon the books 
of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the , 
two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s 
full nowledge and belief as to the circumstances @ 
conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant 
has no reason to believe that any other person, associa- 
tion, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect 
in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as 80 
stated by him 

YANKEE, INC 
Ross Sacenvorrs, Pres. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 5th day of 
September, 1940. 


Joun R. Gueason, Notary Public 











